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WINNER OF THE GREAT SUBURBAN 


E. T. RIDDICK, NEW YORK 


Never was a winner of the great Suburban, ‘‘the blue ribbon 
of the turf,” given such a chilling reception as fell to the lot of Laz- 
zarone, who on June 15 won this much-prized stake in the fair time 
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to come again, for the trolley and cable have taken the horse from 
the streets of our cities, and to-day there are but two uses to which 
horses can be put. The first is to breed them as draft horses for 
hauling great loads in the cities, and the other and most profitable 
method is to rear and train them as carriage and saddle animals. 
A farmer thinking of starting on either of these two lines should 





of 2.07 4-5. Every 95 
out of 115,000 on the 
track at beautiful 
Sheepshead Bay felt 
before the race that 
it would be almost 
a physical impossibili- 
ty to beat the mighty 
Domino, that wonder- 
ful son of Hymyar, 
and when they saw a 
rank outsider come 
under the wire first 
they were aghast. For 
several seconds there 
was only a scattering 
cheer here and there, 
but the crowd soon 
realized that the beau- 
tiful chestnut had 
really won the coveted 
prize, and gave him a 
fairly good reception 
as he walked panting 
back to the judges’ 
stand. Lazzarone is 
by that good horse 
Spendthrift out of 
Spinaway, and was 
bought as a yearling 
for $8000; he is a su- 
perb looking horse, 
but unfortunately has 
a nasty temper, and 
has to run his races in 
a hood. He is half- 
brother to Montauk, 
now in England to see 
if he cannot win the 
great Derby. It is 
said to be the inten- 
tion of the owner of 
Lazzarone to use him 
in the stud to breed 
hunters, and, crossed 
on the right sort of VW 
mares, he should pro- 
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get rid of his useless 
stock, and if he can 
only breed one or two 
colts a year, let him 
have those two right. 
He will not only raise 
something really 
good, but will receive 
a price for his animals 
that will at once re- 
veal to him where the 
money lies in stock 
breeding. The mar- 
ket for high-class 
horses will be unsup- 
plied 20 years from 
now. While it is hard 
to do, the farmer had 
better kill his unsala- 
ble horses for their 
hides than to feed 
themw— much less 
breed them. The 
dairyman and the 
shepherd have put 
their herds and flocks 
to the most severe 
tests, and those not 
producing a_ profit 
for food and labor 
have been ruthlessly 
slaughtered. The 
benefit of such a 
course has been seen 
in the past six months, 
The prices have risen 
rs all along the line, and 

the outlook is very 
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the breeding of the 
horses the farmer can 
profitably raise—for 
the capital required 
to breed thorough- 
breds is too great for 
the farmer, strictly so 








duce some jumpers 
that to-day bring such 
big prices. This is the breeding season, and on the selection of a sire 
will depend the kind of colt that the breeder is to have next year. 
The breeding of horses in the past has been like a lottery, and every 
mare on the farm has been pressed into service, no matter how 
badly diseased. The general way has been that after an animal had 
passed her best days the first cheap stallion that could be had was 
used, and the result was a horse, it is true, but one hardly worthy 
of the name. They were raised and sold for a fair price in the esti- 


mation of the farmer, especially as he had not the least idea what 
The days of such breeding are passed, never 


the animal had cost. 


LAZZARONE AND 


considered—is to pro- 
HIS JOCKEY duce first the hunter 
and then the cavalry horse, that is always in steady demand the 
world over. The mare to use in a hunting stud should be half or 
three-quarters bred, with only cold blood in her to steady, as well 
as give her a heavier and more roomy frame, so that the foal may 
carry more weight. The hunter is put to tests in jumping that 
require the strongest kind of quarters, as well as the best of 
feet and legs. The demand for strong, well-bred and good-looking 
cavalry horses is just as great to-day as it was five years ago, and is 
likely to continue so. Use the pure blood when it can be obtained 
good. The service of a poor animal is dear, even as a presertt. 
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COPPER SULPHATE SOLUTION AS A FUNGICIDE 


L. R. TAFT, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION 


It is now about three years since a strong solution of copper 
sulphate first came into use as a fungicide upon the bare branches 
of trees before the buds opened, and the results obtained from its 
application have been so favorable-that it is recommended by nearly 
if not all of the spraying calendars. When used at the rate of from 
one pound to fifteen or twenty-five gallons of water, it destroys the 
mycelium of such fungi as winter upon the branches, and prevents 
the germination of such spores as may come in contact with it; but 
at this strength it will destroy the foliage, hence it cannot be used 
later in the season. ° 

For the second and third applications bordeaux mixture is gen- 
erally recommended, and the virtues of this spraying material are 
so well known that it requires no further attention here. As the 
fruit approaches maturity it often becomes desirable to spray for 
the apple scab and the rot of the cherry, peach and plum; but as 
bordeaux mixture spots the fruit with its lime, and is not safe to 
use, at best. from the large amount of copper that it contains, 
within three weeks of the time the fruit is to be used as food, 
recourse is had to some of the weak ammonia solutions, which do 
not appreciably spot the fruit and contain much less copper, 
besides being readily washed off. While the modified eau celeste, 
ammoniated carbonate of copper and other forms are fairly eftica- 
cious, they have the objection of being quite expensive. As a sub- 
stitute for these ammonia solutions I have had excellent results 
from a weak solution of copper sulphate in water. When used at 
the rate of one part of copper sulphate to one thousand parts of 
water. it does not injure anything except the plants with tender 
foliage, such as the peach and bean; but I conclude from the ex- 
periments at the Michigan station that one part to two thousand, or 
one pound of copper sulphate to two hundred and fifty gallons 
of water, is as strong as is necessary to secure good results. While 
that there may be no possible danger from its use upon tender 
foliage, I advise that in such cases the strength be reduced to one to 
four thousand, or one pound to five hundred gallons of water. At 
this rate it forms a very inexpensive fungicide, the cost being from 
one to two cents per hundred gallons, or five cents per acre fora 
single application to bearing trees. 

It has all of the advantages of the ammonia solutions, and be- 
sides being much cheaper can be prepared with much less trouble. 
Being soluble it is washed from the foliage by dashing rains, and 
for this reason I am not prepared to recommend it for the second 
and third applications, the sticking qualities of bordeaux mixture 
being at that time to its advantage. It is possible that the addition 
of a small quantity of molasses, as is now recommended for bor- 
deaux mixture, will lessen its liability of being washed off, and if 
that is the case it can be counted on as the coming fungicide for 
use at all times and upon all plants. Ihave been especially pleased 
with its use in the greenhouse and upon bedding plants. While it 
has seemed even more efficacious, as there used, than bordeaux 
mixture, its freedom from spotting the foliage. being in marked 
contrast to the results where the lime mixture was used, seems to 
make it a most promising fungicide for that use. 








Vine Insects and Fiea-Beetles.—A. H. Cook complains of a small 
worm about half an inch long that honeycombs squash vines near 
the ground. This is evidently the squash-vine borer, the eggs of 
which have been mostly laid by this time, so that the best thing 
now will be to cover the vines with earth a few joints from the 
main stalk, where if the soil is rich new roots will be sent down, 
and enable the vine to make a crop even if cut off at the main hill. 
The eggs are laid at twilight, by a moth half an inch long with an 
orange colored body, ornamented by several black spots along the 
back, and having olive-brown front wings and transparent hind 
ones. These may be picked off and killed. The flea-beetle attacks 
cucumbers, potatoes and other plants. Powdered tobacco is the old 
remedy, but bordeaux mixture sprayed on to prevent blight was 
very effective at the Vermont station against both flea-beetles and 
grasshoppers. Prof Weed’s Insects and Insecticides (price $1.50 
postpaid from this office) describes all insect pests of farm and 
household, tells how to eradicate them, and ought to be in every 
farmer’s home. 


Subsoiling the Best Method.— While several remedies have been 
proposed for lessening the injurious effects of drouthy seasons, ir- 
rigation seems to be most prominent. Many experiments have 


been made and wonderful results accomplished, but there are sev- 
eral reasons which will tend to prevent it coming into general use. 
First is the scarcity of water; second, the unevenness of the land; 
third, lack of means to put in a plant; fourth, lack of experience 
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and change of farm methods; fifth, the fact that in many seasons 
there is sufficient moisture from natural rainfall, causing enforced 
idleness of the plant and a return to the ordinary methods of farm- 
ing. Taking all these difficulties into consideration I think the 
most practicable remedy is subsoiling. There are few if any sea- 
sons when good crops could not be raised if the natural rainfall 
could be retained by subsoiling. It has many advantages over ir- 
rigation. A few acres can be treated each year until the whole 
farm has been gone over. No expensive apparatus is needed. 
Three heavy horses can run a subsoiler 16 inches deep. With a 
lighter team, use more horses. By subsoiling twice, the second 
time crosswise, the ground can be stirred to a depth of 20 inches at 
a cost of not more than $3 per acre. This loosened ground will 
hold an immense amount of water, which instead of running off 
into streams is stored for future use. Experiments the past year 
have shown that this treatment has doubled the yield. When the 
subsoiling must be repeated, it can be done for half the original 
cost. One great advantage is that it necessitates no change in the 
methods of farming.—{J. B. Dobbs, Marion Co, Kas. 


Support for Sweet Peas.—The ordinary method of using bushes 
for this purpose is unsight- 

~ ly, while the sharp sticks 
wound the hands when 
gathering the blossoms. 
Light posts can be used 
for the support figured, 
1} inch square being about 
enough, while light wires 
only are needed to string 
it. With such a support 
the plants will do their 

s best, as they will be held 

up from the ground, where they can have air and sunlight. 
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France and Souvenir of Wootton roses with the finest flowers I 
have ever seen in the open ground. The plants were forced under 
glass in the winter of 1893 and the spring of 1894. A year agol 
took them out of the house and planted them in the garden, filling 
the greenhouse with younger plants. Thousands of rose plants 
which have been used for forcing are thrown away every year, 
while they could be advantageously utilized by planting them out- 
doors. To be successful with such plants they should be set out in 
July and August, in order to establish new roots and branches. Of 
course they must be watered copiously during the warm weather. 
[William J. Hatton, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





The Squash Bug is doing more damage than ever. H. H. Glarke 
writes that last year these bugs even ate winter squashes until 
they all decayed, causing a loss of the crop, and they are even more 
serious now. We have reports of this dread pest being quickly, 
thoroughly, and quite cheaply exterminated by fumes of sulphide 
of carbon, or fuma, applied as illustrated in one of our June issues. 
Handpicking seems to be the most common practiced method of 
destroying the adult insect. The bugs are rather sluggish during 
the cooler hours of the day, and this is the best time to collect 
them. Kerosene emulsion wil destroy the young infects, but 
has little effect on the adults. Paris green does no good because 
the insect does not bite its food, but sucks it through its tubelike 
proboscis from beneath the epidermis of the plant. The bugs will 
collect under pieces of boards during the night, and may be trapped 
in this way. 





When Piling Brush use a long-handled fork. In no other place 
are the advantages of a long handle over a short one mors appar- 
ent. To lift and stretch in vain to make a forkful of brush swing 
clear of the earth is the severest labor known. Brush often con- 
tains grape and other running vines, as well as briers, which make 
it hard to handle. A short handle has convinced many persons 
that brush cannot be handled by a fork, but such is not the case. 
Clear up and burn everything in the form of brush before snow 
falls. After the snow is gone in spring work will be pressing, and 
the clearing has to wait until after haying, to the detriment of 
the mowings.—[Hollister Sage. 

Bisulphide of Carbon is winning hosts of new friends this season 
as a destroyer of insect and animal pests. Numerous farmers who 
were overrun with woodchucks, skunks, etc, write us that they 
have rid their farms of these nuisances by using ‘‘fuma,” the trade 
name of the commercial bisulphide sold by Edward R. Taylor of 
Cleveland, O. The cost of treating these holes is about two cents 
each where the stuff is bought in 50-lb cans. 














FOR UNLOADING AND STACKING HAY, STRAW AND FODDER 


T. A. COTTA, ILLINOIS 


Place a stout pole or mast (a), 30 feet long, six or eight inches in 
the ground within four feet of the end of the intended stack and 
two feet from the side, leaning over the stack in a slanting posi- 
tion, asshown in the illustration. The load f is on the opposite 


side of the stack. There are strong guy ropes to hold the mast in 
position, and of such length that when in the position illustrated 
the two ropes d and g are tight, while the rope } is loose. The 
fork is pulled down and inserted in the load of hay and the horse 








A SIMPLE STACKINE DEVICE 


attached at h, the load is lifted, and when it reaches the top a, a line 
of draft will pull the pole towards an upright position, a1, the rope 
b becoming tight and the rope d loose. In this manner it is possi- 
ble to swing the forkful of hay up over the stack, and if the ropes 
are properly arranged, to drop it anywhere along the center of the 
stack. As soon as the forkful of hay falls off, the mast is pulled 
back by the man who loads the hay fork. Of course, these guy 
ropes must be arranged so as to aliow the mast to move in any de- 
sired position. This can be easily accomplished by any one who 
has average ingenuity. A pulley is needed at mast head for fork 
rope torun through. Also set a short post in the ground about 
two feet from the mast, parallel with the stack; put a pulley on 
this, run the fork rope through it, and hitch the horse to the end. 
With this simple device, 20 or 30 large loads of hay may be put in a 
single stack with very little manual labor. 





. 
HARVESTING AND THRESHING THE BEAN CROP 
H. W. SWIFT, CALIFORNIA 

A light, sandy soil is usually best for this. », rather than the 
black soil preferred by W. C. Palmer in wester. Vew York. The 
modes of culture described in his article printe. 1 your issue of 
May 11 are good because thorough, and that is the. iin thing with 
any crop, but I think the time to pull the beans is after they shed 
their leaves. Instead of leaving them six or eight days exposed to 
the weather, they should be threshed the second or third day. 

This is usually done here by selecting a piece of smooth, sandy 
ground and wetting the surface; then putting on a light litter of 
straw and putting on from three to ten horses abreast and driving 
over the ground, describing a circle allthe time. After the horses 
have thoroughly packed the ground the straw is raked off, and the 
floor is leveled with a large mall, then swept with a broom and 
allowed to stand a couple of days, when it is ready for use, and is 
nearly as hard as a wood-floor. This floor is usually about fifty 
feet in diameter, although many are much larger. The beans are 
then hauled to the floor to the depth of about three feet, and the 
horses put on the same as when building the floor. The vines have 
to be turned a couple of times and shaken up, then tramped again, 
when they will be clean. The beansare screened by throwing them 
up against the wind. They are usually put in sacks of about'80 Ibs 
each, and sell by the pound, the price ranging from one and one-half 
to four cents, according to kind and quality. The southwest por- 
tion of San Luis Obispo Co is devoted almost entirely to this crop, 
and the yield runs from 10 to 40 sacks per acre, and good bean land 
readily sells for $200 to $300 per acre. Beans are the best crop to 
reclaim poor or worn-out soil that I have ever seen, and such a thing 
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as a failure of a grain crop on land that raised beansjthe previous 
year was never known, if the beans were well cared for and the 
grain sown early. 








ADVANTAGES OF SILAGE 


F. H. KING, WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 





Practical experience, coupled with careful experimental study, 
has now abundantly proved that, for a dairyman, there is no 
way of harvesting, storing and feeding-corn to cows with so little 
labor and so small a loss as that afforded by the silo. It is not to 
be understood, however, that the silo is destined to supplant the 
haymow, for some dry fodder should be used with silage in winter 
rations; but the silo has come to stay, and as its merits come to be 
better known and its construction better understood, it must come 
into general use. A properly constructed and filled silo makes it 
possible for a dairyman not to lose more than 8 to 12 per cent of 
the dry matter put into the silo, whereas corn cured and fed dry un- 
der the very best possible conditions must sustain a loss of dry 
matter amounting to from 20 to 50 per cent of the whole product. 
And Prof Cook has proved through two years’ work that even in the 
arid climate of Colorado the necessary losses of dry matter in feed- 
ing corn as dry corn fodder are just as large as he had found them 
to be in Vermont. 


TETHERING HORSES AND CATTLE 





It is often desired to tether a horse, cow or calf in the field. 
To keep them from winding the rope about the bar or stake to 
which they are attached is important. Two methods are shown 
herewith. A long, stout, iron hook may be pressed down into the 
turf, there being just curve enough in the part in the ground to 
keep it from pulling out, but not too much to prevent the hook 
from being turned about in the soil, as shown in Fig1. The hook 
must be long enough and stout enough so that it will not pull out 
through the turf. The device illustrated in Fig 2 needs little ex- 
planation. The wooden affair that slips down over the iron bar, 
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FIG 1. HOOK TETHER FIG 2, REVOLVING TETHER 
and that turns freely about it, must be of hard wood and short 
enough to stand the strain upon it. The pieces of plank may be 
bound with hoop iron around the edges for added strength. Even 
if the rope sets wound about this it will rewind when the animal 
pulls upon it. 





Shades for Treeless Pastures.— Where pastures contain no trees 
for shade in the strong heat of summer, it is cruel not to afford 
some artificial shade 
for the stock. Such 
shelter should be pro- 
vided on humane 
grounds, but there isa °' 
question of dollars and 
cents in it as well. - 
Discomfort of any kind 
lessens productiveness 
and growth. A rough 
shed of boards, or even 








a rough framework 

covered with green 
ough will answer 

boughs, TEMPORARY SHADE FOR STOCK 


the purpose very well, 

but where lumber is expensive and green boughs are not at hand, 
cheap cotton cloth can be used very effectively, and economically. 
Such cloth can be bought for five cents or less a yard, and can be 
stretched over a framework set up against the pasture fence. 


catia Farm Wagons are a great convenience and save lots 
of lifting. A simple, homemade de- 
vice of this kind is illustrated. The 
rail about the sides can be removed 
or put into place in a moment, or light 
P_chains can be used in place of it. 
Several styles of low-down milk 





— wagons, hay carts, etc, are also man- 


ufactured and have a wide sale and growing popularity. 
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Our returns show less than 7 per cent of last 
year’s wheat crop in farmers’ hands, not over 
36,000,000 bu, or 10 to 12 millions less than on 
July 1, 9. With the decrease in commer- 
cially visible, total stocks of old wheat on July 
1 were evidently 22 to 25 millions bushels less 
than a year ago. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
returns make the old corn in farmers’ hands 
about 176,000,000 bu, compared to 275 millions 


a=iv 
last year. 
———— 


The government crop report for July, issued 
a week later than AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
special report in our July 6 issue, follows our 
figures quite closely in an evident attempt to 
do better work. Government makes the con- 
dition of corn 99.3, winter wheat 65.8, spring 
wheat 102.2, oats 83.2, winter rye 82.2, spring 
rye 77, all rye 80.7, barley 91.9, rice 84.4, pota- 
toes 91.5, tobacco 86. Acreage of potatoes 
conrpared with 1894, 107.9 % of tobacco 84.8 and 
corn 107.8, aggregating in round numbers 82,- 


000,000 acres of corn. 
———— 


These merchandise companies that offer to 
sell goods below the market price to those 
who become their ‘‘members”’ by paying a 
$5 fee, are still operating. Of course people 
who are foolish enough to pay for the privi- 
lege of buying goods, must not complain if 
they get “stuck,” or are swindled. None of 
these concerns are authorized agents of THE 
AGRICULTURIST, as their representatives some- 
times claim, and we will not be responsible 
for any dealings with them. Pay your sub- 
scription either to our accredited agent or 
send it direct to this office. 

cee Se 

The election in New York state this fall will 
he of extraordinary interest, being the first un- 
der the new constitution and new apportion- 
ment. A senate of 50 members to stand for 
two vears, an assembly of 150 members, and 
for three-year terms a secretary of state, 
attorney-general, controller, treasurer and 
state engineer are to be elected, besides 12 ad- 


ditional judges of the supreme court for a 
term of 14 years. The new legislature 
will thus have to consider many mat- 


ters of vast importance to the agricultural in- 
terests of the Empire state, including the pro- 
posed deepening of the Erie and Oswego canals 
at a cost of $9,000,000, the license issue, ete. It 
therefore behooves our farmers to at once de- 
cide what course to pursue in these and other 
matters that so vitally affect their interests. 
Then see to it that the delegates to nominating 


conventions are favorable to the  farm- 
ers’ demands, that they support only 
aspirants who are known to be favor- 


EDITORIAL 


able, and thus secure candidates who if elect- 
ed can be trusted to take care of the farmers. 
Let this be done through all the political par- 
ties, and whoever is elected the farmers win! 
Work of this kind before the conventions and 
election is usually far more effective than be- 
lated appeals to an indifferent legislature. 
And this is just as true in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and other states as in New York. 
But what do Empire state farmers specially 
demand ? 


— 


The July Break in Wheat Prices. 





The course of wheat has been most disap- 
pointing. Taking Chicago as a leading trade 
center, the price of No2 red winter for deliv- 
ery any time this month has sold down rather 
more than 20c per bu from the high point reach- 
ed June 11, or a break of about 25 per cent. 
Excuses for this are plentiful enough, but a 
conservative and far-reaching study of the 
whole situation would make it appear that the 
full decline is unwarrantable, being largely 
due to purely speculative causes. 

The price movement may be likened to the 
picture of the old-fashioned clock pendulum. 
It probably swung too high last month, and as 
a natural result the trend in the other direc- 
tion has been too far. As is always the case in 
times of crop scare, and as our columns have 
warned readers frequently, news of early dam- 
age was exaggerated. While the damage to 
winter wheat was and is severe, unscrupulous 
operators, working to force prices higher, drew 
on their imaginations and _ encouraged 
violent speculative buying during’ the 
late spring and early summer. All class- 
es of traders were soon loaded with wheat at 
high prices; among these were many in the 
country districts who were shrewd enough to 
sell out at the top to city speculators. Contin- 
uing enthusiastic bulls, and finding them- 
selves, loaded with high-priced wheat, they 
naturally sought for an outlet, but to their 
disappointment found these avenues restrict- 
ed. Europe refused to believe the full extent 
of crop damage reports, and would neither 
buy cash wheat and flour very freely, nor en- 
ter the speculative market on the buying side. 
Lack of this foreign support told sharply on 
holders. 

At the same time the impression was inten- 
sified that the spring wheat outlook was most 
promising, and with the harvest inaugurated in 
the winter wheat sections,and threshing returns 
moderately favorable, farmers began to mar- 
ket the new grain direct from the machines. 
This was the last straw. Wearied and dis- 
couraged speculative holders were more than 
ever inclined to dispose of their wheat. Un- 
der such a frenzy to unload even at 
a severe they naturallye found 
nobody very much inclined to buy, and 
this only added to the general depression. 
The weakening element of farmers’ deliver- 
ies of new wheat was very forceful. Frighten- 
ed bull operators seemed to get the impression 
that the country was about to deluge the mar- 
kets with new wheat, and thus there was 
searcely a check in the decline until the con- 
tract grade was selling at little more than a 
cent a pound. 

From the above it will be seen that the break 
was largely due to speculative causes. The 
actual situation is not changed, and has much 
of hopefulness for ultimate recovery, anda 
good outlet for the surplus from the coming 
crop. While threshing returns here and there 
are better than expected, there is nothing up 
to the present time to change AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’S earlier estimates of a short win- 
ter wheat crop. In the spring wheat territory 
the plant has reached its critical period 
and is amenable to quick and rapid deterio- 
ration, should weather conditions prove bad. 
In a word, the spring wheat crop is by no 
means made. Furthermore, reserves of old 
wheat arelaway below what they have been at 
the turn of the crop year for more than two 
years past. The visible supply east of the 
Rocky mountains alone, shows adecrease com- 
pared with a year ago of 11,000,000 bushels. It 


loss, 


is probable, as pointed out _ before, 
that the amount available for ex- 
port during the coming year will 


prove only moderate. There is still considera- 
ble uncertainty regarding foreign crops, and a 
generai belief that Europe will be a good buy- 


er of our wheat, irrespective of the movement 
from Argentina, Russia and other foreign 
countries. While the course of the market the 
last two or three weeks has been extremely 
disappointing, a good reaction is by no means 
among the improbabilities. 





Encouraging Position of Wool. 


A half-million pounds of Montana wool sold 
at the home market last week at l4c. This is 
2c better than the highest price paid last year, 
and the gain is even more than that when com- 
pared with the low period last winter. The 
transaction, which is only one of many show- 
ing good advances, is an index of the radical 
improvement in the wool market. That such 
was coming was pointed out by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST in a review of the situation 
last May, and the conservative predictions 
then made have been more than borne out by 
the course of the market since the last of June. 
In spite of absolutely free wool, and the im- 
mensity of this competition, there has been a 
steady hardening for several weeks without 
particular reaction. Many grades, not only in 
the west, but in the older states of the east as 
well, show a net gain of 2@3c per lb and in 
some instances even more. Turning for a 
moment to foreign fleeces in the London mar- 
ket the upturn is simply surprising. Com- 
pared with the low point several months ago 
alpaca wools have advanced more than 60 per 
cent and there are reported sales of mdhair 
wools at as great an appreciation in value as 
75 per cent, or from 28}c to 48@50c. 

The turn toward higher prices began in this 
country, not waiting for the movement abroad, 
and was coincident with the appearance of 
the new clip.j Recognizing the unprecedentedly 
low prices and the change for the better in the 
industrial situation, eastern operators began 
to make their presence felt in the western 
markets, picking up the staple with eagerness. 
During all this time manufacturers have been 
complaining that the advance was in part 
purely speculative, and made at a more rapid 
pace than warranted by the outlet for finished 
fabrics. Yetthe strength is apparently well 
founded, from the course taken in the great 
London wool sales, where about 400,000 ba!les 
have been on offer during the last few days. 
Competition has been sharp, bidding spirited 
and prices there in many instances 5@15 per 
cent higher, and occasionally even more. 
American manufacturers have been represent- 
ed and the movement of Australian, South 
American and African wools to the Atlantic 
coast is enormous. 

~. During the first six months of 1895 total 
transactions at Boston, which is the largest 
wool center inthis country, were 110,000,000 
Ibs of which 38,000,000 were foreign. During 
the same period a year ago aggregate sales 
were only 65,666,000 lbs, of which foreign 
fleeces were limited to a little more than 8,000,- 
000 lbs, operators waiting for the taking off of 
the import duty. Six months total business, 
however, shows an increase of 44,000,000 lbs in 
the one market noted, compared with six 
months a year ago. 

While there is undoubtedly an element of 
speculation in the recent advance, there is 
also at the same time a wholesome demand 
from manufacturers, and the mills as a whole 
are doing well. Some of the smaller ones 
have exhausted their stocks of finished goods, 
and there is in the main an excellent inquiry 
for nearly all descriptions of finished fabrics. 
As pointed ont inthese columns two months 
ago, an improvement in wool is in order, and 
the subjoined table shows comparative prices 
now and six months earlier. It will be seen 
that the advance, beginning in the west, is 
still greater than elsewhere. In fact, certain 
wools fromthe southern and middle states 
have little more than recovered from the bot- 
tom touched late in the winter. Prices refer to 
Boston as a distributive center, with the usual 
freight differences at Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and other points nearer thesource of supply: 

COMPARATIV# WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 





July 15, Janl, July 15, Janl, 
1895 189% 1895 1 

Ohio Nol, @21 19@20 T finemed sc, 33@34 
Ohio X, 17 Tex med sc, 30@32 
Ohio X'X,- 18@19 Tex f se, 33@35 
Mich X, 16@ Tex fallsc, 28@30 25@% 
Comb Nol, 20@ Cal N se, 33@35 @34 

“ 4g blood, 21@22 A Imbs p’ld, 32@36 30@J82 
O delaine, 20+4.@21 = “ 30@32 26@ 28 
Ter fine se, 35@36 











Potato and Tobacco Conditions, 


The acreage of potatoes is about 8.3 % larger 
than last year, making 3,210,000 acres accord- 
ing to exhaustive returns to AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST from correspondents. Conditions 
of the growing crop reasonably high at 91.6. 
But for damage from drouth in the Ohio val- 
ley and eastward, conditions would stand lit- 
tle short of perfection. In the northwest the 
increased area is notable, this crop being giv- 
en considerable prominence in older farming 
districts where wheat has been curtailed. 
The season up to date in that section has been 
ideal for this crop. Present outlook and acre- 
age make possible a crop larger than ever 
grown, but it must not be forgotten that first 
report of condition is always high and that the 
trying season for this later in its 
history. 

Acreage of tobacco has apparently decreased 
about 9 %, due to unfavorable season for set- 
ting, drouth, and in no small part to dissatis- 
faction with prices and conditions surround- 
ing tobacco trade. Condition at 84.6 is low, 
generally the result of drouth. 

The following table shows the acreage com- 
pared with last year and the early July condi- 
tion in the various sections: 


crop comes 





—Potatoes—~— 7-—Tobacco—, 
Acre- Cond Acre- Cond 

age age 
N E, 107 96 85 99 
NY, lll 92 90 80 
Pa, 115 93 85 85 
Tex, 105 100 _ — 
Ark, 110 100 100 95 
Tenn, 105 88 100 90 
W Va, 104 89 _ _ 
Ky, 102 88 95 84 
Ohio, 103 83 85 71 
Mich, 107 92 _ _ 
Ind, 102 99 87 76 
il 105 72 84 85 
Wis, 108 98 80 85 
Minn, 115 100 _ _ 
lowa, 105 100 = an 
Mo 104 94 95 87 
Kan, 106 94 — - 
Neb, 103 95 _ — 
N Dak, 120 96 ome = 
S Dak, 115 95 _ _ 
Cal, 103 94 _ — 
Ore, 102 95 = - 
Wash, 103 95 _— — 
Other, 101 92 9u 90 
91.0 84.6 


AY, 106.6 91.6 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 








Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 65 4545 2334 *5 85 *9 50 
New York, 714g — 28 *6 25 *10 25 
Boston, _ 554; _ 280 *11 00 
Toledo, 6944 4652 _ — — 
St Louis, 65% 4134 25 — _ 
Minneapolis, 6554 _ _ _ _ 
San Francisco, *! 00 *1 15 *115 *6 00 _ 
London, 81 59 _ - *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July delivery, 65 45 23% 
September, 6534 4534 2334 
December, 69 36 _— 
May, _ 3533 263% 


At Chicago, the week in wheat has been one of 
rapid decline and almost as rapid recovery. 
Starting at 7114c for Sept, the market declined un- 
til on Tuesday the low point of 62144¢ was reached, 
a decline of over 8142c from the beginning of the 
week and 5e during the day. Later under bullish 
influences the market recovered to 6844c by Fri- 
day. The bulk of the trade was local though out- 
side business was somewhat enlarged but ‘mainly 
in the way of liquidation of “long” property, a 
good share of which was on stop loss orders. Local 
sentiment was decidedly bearish at the start and 
liberal selling led by professionals was anything 
but encouraging to those of bullish tendencies. 
Local receipts of new wheat were materially in- 
creased and this helped the decline. Northwest- 
ern markets also ruled weak and the decrease in 
the visible supply was not as large as expected. The 
leading factors in bringing about the change in 
sentiment were the remarkable steadiness of 
English cables which failed to reflect a decline 
on this side and the northwestern news was bull- 
ish especially advices from South Dakota which 
told of considerable damage in that section from 
frost first and hot winds later. There was also talk 
of rust and lodging on wheat from rains and 
storms. Shipments from Europe last week were 
said to be 950,000,000 bu, the exports from Russia 
being especially large. Cash followed futures in 
fluctuation and holds at about 6544c. 

Corn has ruled active under a good speculative 
business, fluctuations covering 2%@3%%c. The 
feeling was unsettled and prices irregular at 
times but the tone became firmer later in the 
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week and closed witha gain of 1c for Sept. 
Outside operations were on a fair scale, and local 
traders gave the market more attention than of 
late. The price was affected at the start by favor- 
able weather conditions and brilliant promise of 
the new crop. The low point was reached Tuesday 
when Sept touched 42\44c but gradually recovered 
closing the week at 4644c. Foreign markets ruled 
firm in spite of the decline on this side and this 
was taken asa bullish argument. The market 
has also been largely oversold and the great rush 
to cover on Wednesday was one of the wildest on 
record. The encouraging government report 
caused a slight reaction but asharp rally owing 
to large short interest brought up prices. Cash 
business is moderate. 

Oats have been active and nervous and on the 
whole of a weak tendency, following other grains 
in the early decline. Crop reports were favorable 
and there was a rush to sell, but the selling was 
overdone and noting the advance in other grains 
“shorts” started to cover. Not much news has 
been in circulation, but such as came indicated a 
heavy yield. The effect was largely discounted, 
however, and at the close of the week prices 
were but %c lower than at the opening for Sept, 
%,c for July. Cash lots have been in fairly liberal 
demand, but rather weak, closing at 241,c for No 2 
in store. 

Rye has continued weak being influenced large- 
ly by the decline of wheat, corn and oats and the 
appearance of some new rye onthe market. Ar- 
rivals of old have about ceased and the new crop 
has just started to arrive. The first cars received 
being No 3 were sold at 40@45¢c and later 
choice arrivals brought 50@52c. Local stock show- 
ed little change, No 2 being quoted at 50c early, 
later at 48¢c and closing at 49c. New No2 closes 
the week at 4914,@50c free on board sales. 

The feature in the barley market was the ap- 
pearance of a new lot which occasioned some sur- 
prise as itis one or two weeks earlier,than last 
year. Although good weight it graded No 4 on ac- 
count of stain and finally found a taker at 40c. 
The ruling is generally quiet and dull, carlots 
covering a range of 36a46c P bu for poor to choice. 

Flaxseed speculators have been quite active 
during the week. Wet weather in the southwest 
gave an impetus to the trade, it being feared that 
rains might delay the harvest or damage the 
crop and shorts became nervous. On Tuesday the 
market was more tame with accounts of better 
weather and holders of shorts feeling easier. This 
caused a reaction for improvement, but prices 
again sagged and closed the week at $1 35 for No1 
on track, Sept 1 21@1 23, Oct 12042@1 21. Timothy 
fluctuates enough to make it interesting, but on 
the whole prices are better than at the 
close of the previous week. Sept advanced 
50c P 100 ths, Oct 55e and Aug 35c. Cash values are 
largely nominal at 5754585 for contract grade. 
Clover exhibits no especially new feature. Cash 
offerings were light or entirely absent and new 
crop deliveries received little attention. Nothing 
in the way of news has developed and contract 
grade is quotable at 950. Oct nominally 9 25, 
fair to good country lots 8 75@925. Buckwheat 
quiet and fairly firm at 120@1 30 for common to 
good. 

At Toledo, wheat followed the usual course 
during the week, reaching the bottom on Tues- 
day. Shorts were active, but on the improvement 
of the market hastened to cover. Exports mod- 
erate, operators still keeping an eye on the spring 
wheat and foreign crop. Sept quoted at 68%,¢, 
July 694,c as compared with 56%c a year ago. 
Corn active and closing the week with some im- 
provement. Exports fair. Oats dull, closing at 
about the same range as at the beginning of the 
week, Sept 2444c. Rye dull and. neglected at 50c 
for No 2. Clover seed opened quiet, but later 
found some speculative demand, offerings light. 
Reports from foreign countries, especially Ger- 
many, favorable. Oct $5 57@5 66, closing 5 60 bid. 
Prime alsike 5 55 bid. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, #600 $5 2743 #4 25 
New York, 5 75 5 55 400 
Buffalo, 5 75 5 45 415 
Kansas City, 5 55 5 00 3890 
Pittsburg, 5 50 5 40 ° 350 


At Chicago, cattle in about the same position 
as a week ago, the change, if any, being in the top 
grades which are a shade higher. Fair to medi- 
um natives have been in competition with Texas 
stock and dealers are looking for sharp discrimi- 
nation along these lines. Receipts were moderate 
the first of the week but increased later bringing 
the total to nearly 7000 in excess of the previous 
week. Choice butchers’ stock is in fairly steady 
condition affected more or less by the supply of 
Texas cattle. Stockers and feeders when really 
choice have maintained a good demand while on 
the other hand common grades and light stock 


L5] 


proved difficult to dispose of and at the close of 
the week went lower. Milkers and springers 
show little change. Revised prices follow: 


Exporters. 1450 to 16(x Com tw extra bulls, $2 75@49 90 
lbs, average. Good etockers and 


$5 GE W 


Good dressed beef and feeders. 300 400 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do. 225 275 
to 14%) Ibe. - 475 560 Calves. heavy. 225 275 

Fair to medium steers. Caives.100 to 180 Ibs, 550 550 
1150 to 1400 Tbs. 30) 440 Milch cows, ea. 20 0) 35 00 

Choice cows and heifers.) 8 425 Grass-fed Tex steers. 300 36 

Poor to good cows, 200 240 Do cows and heifers. 250 300 


Hogs suffered a decline after the improvement 
of a week ago. The quality is poor and with pro- 
visions much lower in proportion the outlook is 
uncertain. The market has ruled quite active 
but packers have been bearish thoughout the 
week, the only thing tending to hold up prices 
being the reduced supplies. The indifferent de- 
mand for pork product caused packers to draw 
off late in the week and this formed a bearish 
argument. Good to choice heavy $5@5 25, light 
and mixed 4 75@5 27. 

Sheep continue firm for good, western stock 
having come in moderately. Good native and 
Texas sheep have also advanced, as high as $4 25 
being paid for one choice lot of natives, which, 
however, included many yearlings. Good to 
choice wethers 3 50a4 25, poor to common 1 50@2, 
lambs 5 50@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active under good 
demand. Lighter receipts throughout the week 
have kept up values especially for good heavy 
grades. Common stock and cows slow. Revised 
prices follow: 
Extra to fey steers 1400 


to 160081 bs, $5 405 DD 
Good to ch, 1250 to 


Rough half fat, 1000 to 
1300 Ibs, 5 


é 4 
Good cows and heifers,325 4 
200 3 


BRS 


1350 Ibs, 425 52 Bulls and stags, F 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4000 
12) Ibs, 335 420 Veal calves, 400 600 


Hogs active early but became rather slow and 
dragging later on, receipts and interest falling off 
as the week advanced. Prime medium weights 
$5 35@5 40, best Yorkers 5 20@5 30, heavy hogs 530 
@5 40, common to fair Yorkers and pigs 5 05@5 15, 
roughs and stags 3 55@480. Sheep active and 
moderately strong on best grades, others barely 
steady. Prime wethers 3 25@3 50, good 2 75@3, fair 
1 50@2 25, lambs 2 50@5. = 

At Buffalo, cattle, which were anything but 
choice, have found difficult disposal, while under 
moderate -receipts good heavy stock has ruled 
firm. The week’s supply is increased over the 
previous week but quality is not as good. Local 
butchers took most of the fat or butchering cattle 
and speculators handled what fresh cows and 
springers came in. Choice finished, smooth, fat 


steers of 1400 to 1500 lbs sold at $5 50@5 75, 
lighter weights 450@525, dry-fed steers 4 
@i60, stockers 2@340, milkers 35@45 ea. 


Hogs in fair demand for all grades, good heavy 
and mixed showing especial attraction. General 
quality fair but more grass hogs beginning to 
show up than for some time past. Good to choice 
heavy 5 40@5 45, mixed yorkers 5 35@5 40, roughs 
450@490. Sheep and lambs show fair activity 
and closed a shade stronger. Choice to extra 
handy weight wethers 3 909@415, fair to good 3@ 
3 40, lambs 5 50@5 75. 


At New York, cattle firm all around and a shade 
higher for good, supplies being light. Inferior to 
good grass and corn-fed natives sold at $4 25@5 50, 
oxen and stags 3 75@4 25. Veal calves in fairly ac- 
tive demand at 5@6 75. Hogs easier at 5 30@5 55. 
Sheep steady for good, other grades easy. Lambs 
a little off. Common to prime sheeep 2 60@3 75, 
lambs 4@6 37. 


At London, American steers dull at 10@11%c 
estimated dressed weight, sinking the offal, and 
sheep unchanged at 11@12c. Refrigerator beef 
slow at 8@9%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, trading dull,’ market slow. Ch 
marrow $2 35@2 40 P bu, medium 1 90@1 95, pea 2 05 
@210, white kidney 2 25@2 30, red kidney 1#@ 
195, black turtle soup 1 40@1 50, yellow eye 2 
@2 25, Cal limas 350@360, foreign marrow 215 
@2 20, medium 1 70@1 80, pea 1 80@1 90, green peas 
1@1 07%. 





Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, supply continwes light with a 
fairly firm feeling in the market. Fey evap’d 
apples 7@74c P th, ch 634 @7e, cherries lle, black- 
berries 3%%c, raspberries 18¢, Cal apricots 7@10c, 
Cal London layer raisins $1 45@1 60 p bx, loose 3q@ 
4-crown 3\4,@4e P tb, currants 2@4c, prunes, four 
sizes 444@644c. Fey Va peanuts 3544@4%c Pp th. 

ges. 

At New York, arrivals moderate and of irregu- 
lar quality, prices firm. Fey new-laid  pearby 
154,a16c p dz, NY country marks 144%4@15c, Pa 
13\4%,al4e, ch northern Ind and O 13%e, ch west- 
ern 121,@13¢, culls $2 50@3 50 P 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, receipts ample, prices firm for 
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choice goods. Blackberries 5@1l0c P qt, huckle- 

berries 5@9c, red raspberries 2a5c p pt, black 


2a5e, muskmelons $1@2 50 ~ bbl, cherries 4a@6e p 
ib, watermelons 10@20 p 100, Red Astrachan 
apples }0@75e P carrier, green 14150 » bbl, Le 
Conte pears 2p bbl, southern peaches 1 243 Pp 
earrier, plums 1l@2 50, grapes 12543 p case, cur- 
rants 6a@9c Pp qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, m fair demand at about 
former range. Sharps 8c p 100 tbs, 
ings 50@75e, rye feed awe, oil meal $22 50423 
YP ton, cottonseed 20. Granulated yellow corn 
meal 280@3 Pp 100 Ibs, white do 310a@3 30, corn 
flour 3 20@330, brewers’ meal 1 30@1 35, grits 1 30@ 
135, western coarse corn meal 93@99¢e, city 96a9ic, 
yellow 1 10. 


the 
screeh- 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply continues light and mar- 
ket firm. Prime timothy %ec p 100 Ibs, No 1 
8 avec, No 2 75a@80c, No 3 GaT0c, clover mixed 
60 @65c, clover 55@06c, salt hay 50e, long rye straw 
60 a65c, short 45@50c,wheat 40a50c, oat 40@50c. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the strength of the market is 
retained, receipts beingsmall. Country-slaughter- 
ed cow 9@10c PP tb, bull calf $125@160 
ea. Country tallow @4a4%4c Pp tb, city 42¢, 
edible 4c, brown grease 3@3',c, yellow 344@ 
8%4c, white 3%@4e. 


TLee, 


Onions. 

At New York, in fair demand for prime, poor 
stock dragging. Bermuda $1l@1 25 Pp cra, Egyptian 
125@175 Pp 110-Ib bag, Md and Va potato onions 
1@12 p bskt, 2@2 50 P bbl, Ky 225@250,NJ 1@ 
125 p bskt. 

Pork Product. 

At New York, irregular and fluctuating, New 
mess pork $12 25@13 P bbl, family mess 12 75, short 
clear 12 50@15, country dressed pork, light 8c, 
medium 7@7i¢c, heavy 6@6%c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals more liberal and prices 
weak on all grades. Southern Rose $1 50@2 p 
bbl, Chili red 125@1 75, LI 150@2, Jersey prime 
150@1 87, seconds T5c@1. 

Poultry. 

At New York, nominally higher 
ens 12@16c p tbh local fowls 104g@lle p ith, 
western 10!,c, southern 104c, roosters 6@614c, 
mixed turkeys 7@8c, local ducks 60@8ec Pp pr, 
western 60@70c, local geese $1@1 25, western 92c@ 
1 12, southern 70a@80c, pigeons 20a30¢e. 

Vegetables. 


Spring chick- 


At New York, in fair demand, choice stock 
bringing good prices. Asparagus $1@175 p dz 


behs, cabbage 1@2 50 P 100, squash, marrow 1@2 
PY bbl cra, turnips T5ea@1 50 p 100, tomatoes 1@2 50 
® carrier, cucumbers 40@60e P bskt, wax beans 
50c P bskt, green 30@50c, egg plant 1@1 25 Pp case, 
75c@1 P bu, peppers 1 2541 75 P case, celery 30@60c 
P dz, green corn 50ca@l 50 Pp 100. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs firm, coming in 
slowly, 15a18e p dz. Chickens lla@i2ze ~P ibl w,12@ 
13c d w, fowls 10@l1lc | w, 11@12c¢ d w, geese 11@12c, 
ducks 13@14¢,calves 4@4%%c | w, 6@8e dw, beef 444@ 
6c 1 w, lambs 6a@7c, sheep 4%@5\%c lw, 5@6%4c d 
w, hogs 31,@41,¢ lw, 44@5%ece d w, hides 5@10e. 
Baled hay $10@12 50 p ton, loose 12@13, baled 
straw 7@8 50, loose 8@9. New potatoes 34350 p 
bbl, bunch onions 125 P 100, summer squash 2, 
cabbage 1 P bbl, parsley 5c P beh, beets 1 P 10 

100, watermelons 20@25, 
blackberries 9@10c P qt, 
raspberries 10@12c, currants 6@8e. Corn 60@65c Pp 
bu, oats 35@38e, rye 60a63c, barley 65@70c, bueck- 
wheat 55460c, washed wool 14@20c P th, unwashed 
l0al4e. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red winter wheat 6914c Pp bu, 
No 2 corn 481,450c, No 2 yellow 50@5042c, mixed 
oats 28c, rye 67¢c, bran $14 25415 PP ton, middlings 
16 50a17, rye feed 16 50, cottonseed meal 18 50. 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 4c P dz, potatoes 50e P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, wool 12a@17e P th, pork 550 | 100 ths, beef 6a8e 
Pp tb, veal 4e, lard 7c, chickens 8@10c, shorts 17 p 
ton, middlings 18, meal 25, corn 55c p bu, oats 32e, 
red wheat 70c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs l4c p 
dz, potatoes 50e Pp bu, pork 5 50@6 50 P 100 ths, lard 
6c » th, beef 6a@8c, mutton ba@6c, corn 50c Pp bu, 
oats 35e, wheat 70c, hay 10@11 } ton.—At Amenia, 
Dutchess Co, beef 12@18¢c ) fh, bran 15c, lamb lé6c, 
old fowls l0c, eggs 15e P dz.—At Preston Hollow, 
Albany Co, spring lambs 5e pp fb, beef hides Te, 
calfskins 1@1 2ea,eggs lie Pp dz.—At Salisbury 
Center, Herkimer Co, corn 65c } bu, oats 45ce, 
coarse meal 1 20, feed 1 30, hay 12@15 Pp ton, straw 
10, eggs 13c Pp dz.—At Medway, Greene Co, wool 12 
@léec P th, eggs 14c.—At East Schodack, Rensselaer 
Co, eggs l6c P dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, western 
cmy butter, extra 17@18e P th, fair to prime 14@ 
l7c, NY factory cheese, ch small 8c, larg 
8c, fresh eggs 13c -p dz. Potatoes $150@2 ® bbl, 


behs, cucumbers 2 Pp 
string beans 50e P bu, 
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onions 140@160, gooseberries 4a@6e P qt, raspber- 
ries, red 3a5¢e —) pt, black black berries, 
Wilson 8a9e ) qt, cherries Gase » tb, currants 7 
alive }) qt, watermelons 10415 p 100. Prime 
timothy hay 90c a1 } 100 Ibs, mixed 80@90c, straw 
s80.a90¢. 


2vease, 


At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 12a@1244c P dz, chickens 
60.a65e P pr lw, 9a10e Ib d w, emy butter 20a21c, 
dairy lla@il2e, country extra 12c, full cream cheese 
New potatoes $2 754325 p bbl, green 
onions 10@15e P dz behs, radishes lba20c, wax 
beans 14125 P bskt, green 1a@1 25, blackberries 12 
alse } qt, black raspberries 10@15¢c, red 12a@14e, 
watermelons 18420 Pp 100. Oat straw 7 25@750 p 
ton, ch baled timothy hay 19a@19 50, clover 13@14, 
prairie ll@i1 50, middlings 17@20, bran 15 50@15 75. 


OHIO—At Columbus, hens 7@&8e P fb ] w, 8@9e 
dw, turkeys 6¢e 1 w, 74y¢ d w, ducks 6¢ lw, 10@11¢ 
d w, spring chicks 12@15¢e 1 w, 15e dw, eggs 10e p 
dz. Heavy hogs 35 25@5 30 Pp 100 tbs, lambs 3@4 75. 
Other produce tairly steady. 

At Cincinnati, eggs 9c p dz, chickens 8e Pp tb, 
roosters 4c, spring ducks 10c,ch to extra steers 
$5 154525 p 100 ths, cows and heifers 3 50@4 25, 
best hogs 5 154@5 20, calves 5 50@5 75, sheep 3 50@ 
3 75, lambs 560@5 7. Ch timothy hay 16@162 p 
ton, prime clover 10@11, oat straw 4a@4 50, rye 5@ 
550, bran 1341350, middlings14@14 50. Potatoes 
225 Pp bbl. onions2, watermelons 10a@12 Pp 100, musk- 
melons 175a@2 } cra, string beans 50a@60c P bu, 
wax 1@1 2, beets 10@114ec P dz, cucumbers 12144@ 
lic, blackberries 2 504275 p bu. 

At Toledo, potatoes in good demand. New 
Rose $2 7543 P bbl, Triumphs 2 65@3, cabbagel 75@ 


8le adlaec. 


2 Pp cra, marrow beans 250a265 Pp bu, me- 
dium 190@2, pea 165@180,apples 4@5 Pp bbl, 
blackberries 10@12c P qt, raspberries 10@12c, 


cherries 8@9c, watermelons 15@20 Pp 100. Poultry 
quiet. Chickens 8@9c P tb 1 w, 9@10c d w, roosters 
4@5ce, ducks 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w, fresh eggs 12@13c 
Pdz. Loose hay 13@14 P ton, baled timothy 12 
@1250, oat straw 475@5, bran 19@20, cottonseed 
meal 19@20, middlings 18@19. 

At Cleveland, potatoes active and under mod- 
erate supply. Triumphs $1@110 P bu, southern 
rose 0@%5ec, onions dull, 80@85e, cabbages 5@6 P 
100, green peas 115@125 Pp bu, wax beans 1@1 25, 

(To page 39.] 


No Risk 


in Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can at 
a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon ; book ‘‘ How to Take 
Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both free ; 
use enough to find out; if you don’t 
like it, take the can back and get the 
whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








All Out of Sorts 


If this is your con- 
stop and You 
from dyspepsia and great misery awaits you if 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It has pe- 
the 


Tired, weak and weary. 


dition, think. are a sufferer 


you do not check it now. 
is the best medicine you can take. 
tone and strengthen 


culiar power to 


stomach. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in 


the public eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





act harmoniously with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. 


CATTLE 
DIE 


Losses 
Prevented by VACCINATION, 


which is simple, harm- 
less and economical. 
For full particulars 
address : 
Pasteur Anthrax Vaccine (U.S. & 
Canada) Company, Ltd., 
369 Broadway, New York. 








in large numbers from 

Anthrax, Black Leg, 
Splenic Fever, 
Charbon, &c. 


from these diseases are 

















185 4, Established 471 Years. 


The Old Reliable Hallada 
=Standard, Halladay Geared, 


U.S, SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Steel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
WS Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
init Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 
TW U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 
b 115 Water St., Batavia, Ii. 
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Excellence. 


Soluble Pacific Guano simply leads all 
Wheat Fertilizers —It can’t help being 
Every pound guaranteed. 


Pacific Guano Co., cor. Fulton and Gold Sts., New York City, 


IF THERE’S NO AGENT IN YOUR TOWN, WHY NOT BECOME ONE? 
THERE’S NO EXPENSE. TO YOU, AND “GOOD PROFIT. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


[From Page 38.] 

cucumbers 35@40c p dz, tomatoes 75@90c P cra, 
blackberries 12¢.) qt, raspberries 8@1l0c, water- 
melons 10417 ~ 100. Poultry. active and firm. 
Chickens 8},a9¢ ) 1b 1 w, roosters 5c, ducks 7144@ 
8c, exgs 1Zal212e » Steers 44450 p 100 tbs, veal 
calves 5@575, milch cows 30@40 ea, heavy 
hogs 5@5 35, sheep 350@4, lambs 4@5, hides 8e 
® th, tallow 4@ tic. Bran 16@1650 P ton, mid- 
dlings 15 50@17 50, loose hay 14@17, baled timothy 
12 50@16, oat straw 4 75, rye 6a6 50. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet with liberal 
receipts. Good toch cmy 17@19c P tb, dairy 16 
@l17c.—At Buffalo, trade slow with market satis- 
factory. N Y and Pa cmy 18@18%c, western 16@ 
17c, dairy 17@17\%e. 

At New York, the market has been quiet with 
little change in the general features. Prices were 
slightly lower and holders rather indifferent. 
Pa extracmy 1642@17i4e P th, Elgin and other west- 
ern extra 17@1742¢, firsts 15@16c, seconds 14@1414¢, 
NY dairy half tubs extra 16@1614¢, firsts 1444,@ 
154%4c, western dairy firsts 12@13c, seconds 104% 
@llc. 

At Boston, receipts heavy and demand slack. 
Extra Vt cmy 1814,@19¢c P th, extra N Y 1844@1%e, 
northern firsts 17@18c, eastern cmy 16@18c, west- 
ern extra 174%4@18c, firsts 1544@1642c, extra Vt 
dairy 17c, N Y 16c, Vt andN Y fests 14@15c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 12c, extra cmy in boxes, or in 
trunks in land %-tb prints 19@20c, extra dairy do 
17@18e. 





The Cheese Trade. 

At New York, receipts were light, the demand 
slow and unsatisfactory and prices ruled weak 
and declining. N Y¥ new full cream, fey large 
white 7144@71,.¢ P th, colored 754@7%e, prime to ch 6%4 
@ic, fey white small 8@8%c, colored 84,@8\%c, 
good to ch 744@7%4c, Chenango Co best part skims 
4144@5c, fair 314@4c, full skims 1144@2c. 

At Boston, demand is slack and tone dull and 
weak. New cheese: NY extra &4c ® hb, firsts 
64,4a7%4c, seconds 5a@6c, Vt extra &, tirsts 6144@ 
7c, seconds 5@6c, part skims 3@5c, Ohio flats 
extra 8@81,¢, firsts 6@7e, sage 8@812c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed steady at 8c. 

The Milk Market. 

Milk producers for the London market are mak- 
ing a determined effort to get lower freight rates. 
They now pay the equal of 10e per 40-qt can for 
distances of 10 to 30 miles, which increases with 
the distance to 30c per can for 100 miles. This 
is considerably below the New York rate of 35c for 
all distances, except 25ec for the short haul over 
the Harlem and Northern roads. 

At New York, supplies liberal over all roads. 
Receipts by railand all other sourees in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending July 15 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE& West RR, 1,736 183 
N Y Central, 154 671 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,760 — 
West Shore. 341 609 
N Y, Sus & West, 546 9 
NY & Putnam, as pes 
New is & H, 31 ai 
Del, Lack & West, 1,342 _ 
Long Island, Band ae 

N J Central, 31 a 
A high Valley, a 42 — 
H RT Co, 6.305 dod _ 
Other sources, 4,200 a dan 

Total receipts, 154.485 6,357 1,472 

Daily average, 22.069 008 210 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 
Utica, N Y, July 15—Salesmen are much dis- 
couraged at the outlook for cheese. It was hoped 
last week that prices were near the bottom, but 
the further decline to-day makes them feel as if 
there was no bottom and buyers feel about the 
same. Milk is shrinklny all the time. Facto- 
ries are off from the flush from one-half to one- 
third in their make, and factory men say that if 
things continue as they are going now there will 
not be milk enougl to run on in two months’ time 
and the factories will have to close. 

Cheese is so low that dairymen cannot afford to 
feed their cows and pasturage is next to nothing. 
The situation is as bad as I have ever known it at 
this time of year, and yet it does not seem to 
help the market in the least. In Canada 
the {factory men who contracted their cheese at 
big prices last year are obliged to sell on the open 
market this year, and they are getting no better 
prices, if as good, than the cheese men in this 


stat 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 158 
bxs, at Te, 4011 : 14,0, 2356 at 714¢c; large white, 1130 
at 7i,e, 226 at T4c; small white, 358 at 74c; small 
colored, 465 at 714¢; _consigned 1377 bxs. Total 


10,081 bxs against 11,977 one year ago. 
At Little F alls, transactions were 1969 bxs at Te, 
964 at Ti4c and 2107 at Tlee Also 178 bxs dairy at 


same range. Total 5217 bxs, against 9244 last year. 
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SED BY EVERYBODY 
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o There’s more real fertilizer to the cubic inch, in our [J 
0 ; : * 
o Americus Brands than there’s in some others to P 
| the cubic foot — No filling — all clear fertilizer. ° 
o " 
: Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., ‘ 
81 Fulton St., New Yoru. 4 





























Supplied in carload lots in 
bulk, sacks or barrels direct 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
from Canadian storehouses, pervision. Guaranteed 


aan . 
Alsoin smaller quantities. CANADA quality and weight. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 


Our Ashes are gathered and 
shipped under personal su- 


























General Eastern Agents for Write for me. pamphlet, 
Armour & Co., Chicago. sam ple rice, 
Bone Fertilizers. A S H 2 —— 
iY 7 ae 
The Chance i is sroeny 
TNE 


tie If you keep store, or farm it, or do anything else, it 


a you can just as well as not handle the Quinnipiac Fal 
“4% Fertilizer. It sellseverywhere. Write us,and wewill &X 
write you how to make money. oF 
i as sas 83 Fulton Street, New bate Bx 
oe, Zi ae Canad ae A ee eee aa 

















—STEEL FRAME — 


Grain Drill. 


With Chain Gearing anti 
Ratchet Drive Wheels,— 
Entirely New Force Feed. 
Our New Lifter Bar raises 
the Hoes easier than any 
other Lever ever invent- 
ed. New Single Shift- 
ing Bar with New Leve 
for Shifting Hoes. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 


= Also manufacturers of Buckeye 
Fertilizer Drills, Buckeye Riding 
and Walking Cultivators, Buckeye Seed- 
ers, Buckeye Cider Mills and Hay Rakes, 


Branch House—PHILADELPHIA, PA. Send for Catalogue, 


& , CO.,12 Canal St., SPRINGFIELD, oO. 
























made of BEST Galvanized 
Steel Wire. Best Fence and 


The Sedgwick Bros. Co. B 









Smal: The Columbia 
qunesiiiie MACHISE 
@f great capacity for 

Light Pewer. 
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EVERY 
FARMER 


can now 


00 HIS OWN 
¢ THRESHING, 


with less help and power 
than ever before. Send 











Gates for all purposes. mt We maken Stall line for free Illus. Catalogue. 
WILL NOT SAG Ww || ef Horse Powers, BELLE CITE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis 
— 
Write for FREE catalogue i 
giving particulars and prices. anny 


 VAPORATING FRUIT 


Complete rigs for gilt-ed im on and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING 
Box 407, QC ra, 


RICHMOND, IND. << | 
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NEW YORK. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co Q, July 13—Rains have 
been received at short intervals for more than 


a week. Late grass will be very greatly bene- 
fited, but most of the early grass has been 
eut. Wheat was cut the past week and much 
of it was good. Oats are well headed and 
promising. Corn excéptionally fine. Hunga- 
rian has been sown on nearly every farm and 


is bright and green. A few pieces of rye were 
eut for green fodder. Old potatoes all gone 
and new ones from the south sell at 80c per pk. 
Few apples except in favored locations and on 
hardy trees. Cherries good on the hills, but 
there are no plums. Few red raspberries, but 
black ones are plenty in the fields. Huckle- 
berries are coming into market. 

Argyle, Washington Co Go, July 15—Farmers 
have commenced cutting hay which proves to 
be very light. It will average about half a 
crop. The recent rains have had a tendency 
to thicken the short grass. Corn is doing tinely, 
having a good color and growing very rapidly. 
Potatoes doing nicely since the reeent rains. 
Bugs are plentiful and cause farmers an im- 
mense amount of labor and expense. The 
rains have also benefited the oat crop but. it 
will be rather short. Rye is being harvested 
to some extent and will be just a fair crop. 
Apples are falling off the trees and the crop 
will probably be short. Pears will be a fair 
crop. Grapes are poor the frost having injur- 
ed them very much. 

Broome, Schoharie Co O, July 13—Farmers 
busy cutting what little hay they have. The 
long-continued dry spell has had its effect on 
meadows, and as a result the hay crop in this 
section will be very light. Rye looking quite 
well and will be an average crop. The apple 
crop will be light, late frosts being the cause. 
Corn looking well. Pasture land looking very 
poor. A large acreage of buckwheat has been 
sown and farmers look for a heavy growth of 
straw. The people belonging to the Metho- 
dist society are talking of building a church. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co Oo, July 15—Haying 
well advanced. Rye and wheat harvest com- 
menced. Barley ripening very fast. Corn 
and potatoes looking well. C. W. Conch beats 
them all with strawberries. From a little 
over one-fourth of an acre he will clear $300. 
The next farmers’ club meeting will be held at 
Montour Falls. Subject for discussion, Win- 
ter grain. 

Chazy, Clinton Co oO, July 15—The severe 
drouth of the last few weeks has prematurely 


ripened the hay crop and bids fair to de- 
stroy potatoes. Aside from agriculture the 
leading industry here is the manufacture 
of lime. Chazy lime is of high quality and fa- 


vorably known in the large markets.- One of 
the undeveloped industries which the near fu- 
ture is expected to open up is the production 
of marble. It is not generally known but in- 
vestigation has demonstrated that we have 
some of the most valuable marble in the 
world. 

Coventry, Chenango Co oO, July 15—No rain 
for weeks except two or three good showers 
which helped the hay crop which is light at 
best. Oats headed and promise well. Corn 
anid potatoes looking fine. Bugs plenty but 
being taken care of. Farmers trying to supply 
the lack of hay by sowing corn and millet. No 
plums and few apples. A pear tree over 90 
years old on W.H. Benedict’s place is quite 
full. O. T. Shaw raised the finest strawber- 
ries of the season by watering them well. E. 
B. Matteson has his new barn ready for put- 
ting in hay. 

Dover, Dutchess Co QO, July 15—The recent 
rains have revived all crops and farmers are 
busy haying. The crop is lightin places. On 
lowland the grass is fairly good. here is lit- 
tle tobacco raised in this locality but many are 
raising cabbage in its stead. New potatoes are 
fine. A few are being dug for home use. 


Floyd, Oneida Co 0, July 15—Most farmers 
done haying and the yield was very light. 
Some meadows will not be mown at all. 
Grasshoppers are so thick in the oats that the 
grain is being cut before fully ripe. The 
threshers of this section will have to = some- 
thing besides threshing this fall. The peas 


sown for canning were a failure, as they did 
not bring more than $5 per acre after having 
paid for the seed. 
Holland Patent, Oneida Co 0, July 15—Ben- 
jamin Davies was thrown from’‘a hay rake last 
uesday and suffered the fracture of his left 
He persists in coming to the 


shoulder blade. 


THE FARMERS 


AMONG 





villagegevery day in spite of his injuries and 
is doing well. A much-needed rain came Fri- 
day night and has likely saved the potato crop 
besides doing great good to corn, pastures and 
gardens. 

Jerusalem, Albany Co oO, July 13—Most of 
the farmers have commenced harvest. Some 
rye has been cut the past week. Hay is about 
half a crop. Rye is pretty fair considering the 


dry weather. J. A. Merwin, general agent 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, made a short 


eall while in this vicinity recently. Fruit of 


all kinds about half a crop. 


Lexington, (ireene Co Q, July 15—The worst 
drouth in the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
Was partially broken by rain on June 50. It 
came too late to benefit meadows. Have had 
very little rain since. The hay crop will be 
fully 50 per cent short. Short; dry pasturés 
and the buffalo fly have caused a shrinkage in 
milk of about 40 per cent. Some farmers sta- 
biing and feeding their cows. All stock would 
eat hay with as much relish asin midwinter 
if they could get it. The prospect is a 
gloomy one. Many have plowed their mead- 
ows and sown buckwheat, corn, millet and 
oats. 

Medway, Co aq, July 15—Farmers 
well along with harvest. The hay crop is the 
lightest and poorest in quality that has been 
known in 42 years. Many upland pieces are 
yielding less than half the average quantity. 
Rye mostly gathered being well filled but a 
little below the average. Corn, potatoes and 
oats looking well. Grasshoppers and potato 
bugs very plenty. Fruit dropping badly. 
Sheep and lambs very low. 


North Salem, Westchester Co g, July 13— 
The recent rains have done a great deal of good 
in this vicinity. All crops looking well. Car- 
mel fair will be held during the latter part of 
August. Hay about one-half a crop. 

Peru, Clinton Co ¢, July 13—Farmers busy 
haying. The crop is fair. Corn and potatoes 
looking well. The acreage of potatoes is con- 
siderably larger than last year. Oats looking 
fine and unless injured by dry weather the 
crop will be very heavy. Rather dry but asa 
whole crops are looking better than usual. 
Apples will be light. Whortleberries are be- 
ing shipped in large quantities. 

Rensselaerville, Albany Co G, July 13—The 
long-continued drouth, which was broken 
July 5 and 6, has hurt hay grass so that it will 
not yield one-third of acrop. The oldest farm- 
ers say they never knew of so light a crop. 
Not enough hay in this town to winter horses 
alone to say nothing about sheep and cattle. 
Oats, corn and potatoes look well considering 
the dry weather, but will not make full crops. 
The late frost hurt apples, grapes and plums. 
A large acreage of buckwheat and rye sown in 
this county. Fat cattle sell fairly well. Two- 
year-olds bring from $15 to 18 per head. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 4, July 13—Farmers 
have been haying and many nearly done. 
Everybody complains of a short crop. Many 
are plowing up their meadows and sowing the 
land to millet and fodder corn. The drouth 
still continues. Corn is looking well and po- 
tatoes are also thriving but unless we have 
rains soon they will be injured. Grasshoppers 
are swarming in the grass fields and doing un- 
told injury to other green crops. W. F. Hall 
lost a valuable horse last week, the result of a 
kick. Cows are shrinking in milk as feed is 
getting short. Prices are low for cheese, and 
everything considered this is rather a discour- 
aging year for farmers. Many contemplate 
putting in separators, Allen Spencer and Hen- 
ry Lanphear having already ordered theirs. 
Thereis a complete failure of small fryits. 
Strawberries amounted to nothing and _ rasp- 
berries will be scarce unless it rains. Black- 
berries will hardly be worth picking. 


South Salem, Westchester Co q, July 13— 


After nearly four weeks of extremely dry 
weather we have had several copious showers. 
Lightning struck in several places, but did 
very little damage around here. We have had 
considerable damp weather, making hay har- 
vest rather tedious. Grass is generally quite 
light, but of course there are some fine pieces. 
Weeds are giving considerable trouble in pota- 
toes and corn and it is necessary to keep the 
cultivator going. Potato bugs are very numer- 
ous and insecticides are in demand. 
Paris green retails at 35 to 40c per Ib. 
Frank E. Vickers has gone to Ringwood, 
N J, to build a large church for 
the Episcopal society of that place. Miss 
Ida J. Bouton and Mrs E. W. Howe, who 
have been teaching in the south side school at 


Greene 








sristol, Ct, the past year, are enjoying their 
vacation at home. The New England tele- 
phone company has established an oftice here, 
and we now have local and long-distance tele- 
phone connection with the outside world. 
Lawrence Gilbert is making Eh Keeler’s hay 
on shares and E. R. Bailey is cutting Mr Van 
Norden’s hay. Reapers of various makes are 
coming into use more and more every year, as 
it is now difficult to hire good cradlers. Rye 
is a tine crop this year and oats are looking 
well. Some orchards are loaded with apples, 
while others have very few. Pears are scarce. 

Schodack, July 15—The 
rain received last week has caused corn, oats 
and potatoes to grow rapidly. Rye is a light 
crop and hay also. Farmers have most of 
their rve on shock but very little hay has been 
eut up to date. Potato bugs more plenty than 
in a number of vears. Strawberries being in- 
jured by frost turned out a very light crop but 
the loss will more than be made up for by the 
good yield of raspberries. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co a, July 15—Farm- 
ers have commenced haying.’ Richard Love- 
lace, Robert Halstead and other good farmers 
report the crop much larger than last year 
while many say their crop is much smaller. 
Corn and potatoes are excellent. The old crop 
of potatoes is all used up and new ones not be- 
ing ready to dig makes potatoes scarce with 
some farmers. Oats are. short but heading 
nicely. The apple crop will be light. Wool 
nearly all sold at about l5e. Several farmers 
have sent to Virginia for colored help through 
haying and harvest. They advance their fare 
and agree to pay them $15 to 18 per month. 

Potato Sprayers to Be Tested—A comparative 
trial of machinery, designed for the treatment 
of potato vines either with fluids” or 
liquids for either blight, rot or _ insects 


Rensselaer Co G, 





will be made on the farmof J. S. Combs 
of Stafford, Genesee Co, N Y, July 18. 
This farm is very centrally located, four 


railroad stations being situated within a short 
distance of it, and it is hoped that all inter- 
ested in the treatment of potato diseases will 
be present on this day. A committee will be 
appointed to judge of the merits of various 
machines, and it is hoped that as many manu- 
facturers as possible will exhibit their ma- 
chines. All the leading manufacturers have 
been written to and undoubtedly the majority 
of them will be represented. A great many 
potato growers have homemade contrivances, 
some of which may possess considerable value. 
It is hoped that these also may be present that 
the merits of their inventions may become 
known. The points which are to be particu- 
larly studied are the effectiveness of the ma- 
chines, economy of their action, durability, 
simplicity and cost.—[E. G. Lodeman, Instruc- 
— Horticulture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


Fruit Prospects in Oneida Co—The apple crop 
is much more than usually damaged by curcu- 
lios. These insects generally do not get in 
more than five days of work, and are busied 
with plums and cherries. But this year unin- 
terrupted heat and sunshine gave them three 
weeks of constant work. Some days my men 
caught and killed over 1000. We estimate 10,- 
000 put out of the way. But for all that, for 
the first time in my experience with them, 
jarring and killing has not sufficed. Neither 
1as bordeaux mixture and london _ pur- 
ple on the apples and_ pears protected 
larger fruit. The earlier plums are badly in- 
jured. No Magnum Bonums to speak of are 
eft. Apples show no sign of the work of cod- 
ling moth; but very many are dropping owing 
to the larvee of the curculio, while many more 
will carry the work through summer to the ap- 
ple barrel. It will materially lessen the qual- 
ity of the fruit to be marketed in October. 
Late apples are most affected as the curculio 
remained as long as possible on plum trees. 
Pears show a good deal of damage. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Port Jefferson, July 15—The most protracted 
early drouth experienced for several years has 
at last been very effectually broken. In fact, 
many are complaining of the other extreme, it 
being almost impossible to get the hay crop in 
good condition. For weeks previous to the re- 
cent downpour farmers had to cart water for 
miles and crops suffered. Strawberries were 
very materially shortened, raspberries almost 
ruined, early potatoes very much injured, hay 
especially on old bottom was not more than 


half a yield and wheat has. not filled 
well. Late potatoes will probably come 
forward all right as_ will ajso_ corn. 














The weather is very propitious for setting cau- 
liflower and cabbage plants, many acres of 
which are being put out. There will be no 
complaint of a poor stand of turnips, which 
crop seems to be becoming the specialty of 
this section. The canning factory has utilized 
all the asparagus it could get, paying 10e per 
bunch throughout the season, which is better 
than growing turnips at 15¢ per bu. 

Orient. July 15— rain has fallen 
within the past two weeks soaking the ground 
thoroughly. The rains have delaved haying to 
some extent, some farmers having hay down 
when the rains came. S. M. Young has dug 
and shipped three loads of potatoes to Connec- 
ticut markets. They vielded 200 bu per acre. 
Several other farmers have been digging and 
shipping to make room for the second crop. 
Prices are low and the prospect for making 
money out of potatoes this year is not very 
flattering. Some cauliflower plants have been 
set and quite a good many brussels sprouts. 


Considerable 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hughesville, Lycoming Co O, July 12—Farm- 
ers have harvested a fine crop of wheat. Rye 
and oats are good and corn is doing well. Haya 
full average crop and much of it already housed. 
Potatoes growing nicely. Bugs very numer- 
ous and industrious. A great amount of paris 
green has been used in their extermination. 
It is the best method of getting rid of them. 
Strawberries and raspberries have been plenti- 
ful. Apples and peaches will be scarce. We 
have had copious and timely rains and all 
crops are good. Times are improving and 
men who desire work are nearly all employed. 
The free coinage question is not a dead issue 
here. We are all willing to take the much- 
abused silver dollar. It has passed current 
for more than a century and it does seem 
strange that we have never until very recently 
discovered how worthless it is. 


Indiana Co 0, July 11—The drouth was brok- 
en last week by good rains which came too late 
to help most crops. Wheat and rye will thresh 
out about one-half the usual yield while hay is 
less than half a crop. Corn is uneven and 
small, but growing rapidly since the rains. 
Oats were short, but are turning out better 
than was expected. All fruit a failure except 
apples and pears. A large acreage of buck- 
wheat being sown. 


Matamoras, Pike Co co, 
the Delaware valley electric road has been 
discontinued. This is the third electric line 
that has been begun on the Pennsylvania side 
of the Delaware and it now seems a question 
whether this one will be completed.——Level 
cultivation is becoming more popular among 
the growers of corn and potatoes in this sec- 
tion. Potato hilling is not practiced so much 
as ofold. J. M. Aldrich recently sold about 
5 bu of blackcap raspberries. They were all 
from one picking. 


WEST .VIRGINIA. 


Brooks Co O—There will be no cherries, 

apes or peaches here this season. Other 
small fruits a very lightcrop. Potatoes in good 
condition and greatly benefited by recent rains. 
Little old wheat in farmers’ hands at present. 
Many farmers are out of feed. No old hay or 
straw to be had. Few colts being raised this 
season. No fat hogson hand and few cattle 
for sale. Not many lambs raised this year and 
a large per cent of the sheep now on hand will 
not be kept over winter. This promises to be 
the worst year farmers of this section have 
ever experienced. 


July —Work on 


Jackson Co o—Meadows yielding about one- 


fourth of a full crop. Wheat not more than 
half a crop and corn nearly a month late. 
Oats a complete failure and pastures badly 
dried up. The outlook for the ates is not at 
all encouraging. 

Taylor Co 0—Meadows are yielding lighter 
than for years. Many think the average yield 
is less than one-half the usual crop while some 
place as low as one-third. Corn promises a 
fair crop. Potatoes were hurt by frost and 
drouth and the crop will be small. Apples 
will vield a half crop in most places but will 
not be extra in quality. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Gladstone, Somerset Co 4, July 15—Cherries, 
raspberries, peas, early potatoes, strawberries 
and onions are a good yield. Rye is unusually 

ood. Wheat and hay about halfacrop. Oats 
ook fine and corn promises well. About one- 
third of a hay crop gathered. Peaches and 
oe will be scarce and quinces and pears 
abundant. Blackberries are nearly a failure. 








AMONG THE 


FARMERS 





This section is filling up with city people and 
some farms have been sold at good prices. 


MARYLAND. 

Prince George Co O—Harvest is practically 
over. Crops abundant and corn growing with 
unusual rapidity. The Vansville farmers’ 
club held a meeting at the home of Luther 
Broshears July 6. The inspection committee 
reported Mr Broshear’s farm and home sur- 
roundings in most excellent condition. The 
essay and discussion were directed toward an- 
swering the question, Is it’ profitable to be in- 
fluenced in planting by prevailing prices? 
The essayist claimed that farmers should not 
be influenced by prevailing prices but go for- 
ward and plant regardless of market ftiuctua- 
tions. The members of the club concurred in 
this view. The club decided to give a 
premium in the shape of a piece of 
silver valued at S25 for the greatest yield 
of potatoes on a quarter of an acre of land. 
No competitor will be allowed to enter whose 
crop does not yield at the rate of 300 bu per 
acre. The next meeting is to be held Aug 3 
at the farm of John Snowden near Bowie. The 
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HOUSEKEEPERS | 


who are delicate, 
run-down, or 
overworked, and 
those who suf- 
fer from back- 
ache, headache, 
dragging-down 
sensations in the 
abdomen, and 
many other 
symptoms of de- 
rangement of the 
female functions can find renewed strength 
and health by taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. For the pains and aches, the 
periods of melancholy and sleeplessness— 
nothing can do you so much permanent 
good as this vegetable compound. You 
save the doctor’s fee, as well as your mod- 
esty, by purchasing this ‘‘ Prescription ’’ of 
Doctor Pierce. For a great many years 
Dr. R. V. Pierce (chief consulting physician 
and specialist to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y.) made 
a specialty of the diseases of women, and 
from his large experience he was able to 
compound a ‘Prescription’’ which acted 
directly upon the special internal parts of 
women. When in doubt as to your ailment 
write him, it will cost you nothing. A 
Book, on ‘‘Woman and Her Diseases,’’ 
published by the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., is of inter- 
est to all women. It will be sent for ten 
cents in stamps. 

When women are afflicted with nervous- 
ness, irritability, nervous prostratién or ex- 
haustion and sleeplessness, in nine cases 
out of ten the source of the trouble is some 
displacement, irregularity or derangement 
of the special internal parts. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription curves permanently 
such cases as well as that distressing in- 
ternal discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane, inflammation and ulceration. 


Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 

Gentlemen—I am more than willing to by your 
most valuable medicine has cured me of female 
weakness and a catarrhal discharge from the 
lining membranes of the special parts., I suf- 
fered for years with pain in my back, never a 
night wasI free. At your request I commenced 
treatment with Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. I could not sleep on a mattrass ; it seemed 
as though it would kill me. Since taking the 
medicine I can sleep anywhere ; I am perfectly 
well. I would not placed in my former con- 

dition for any money. Gratefnlly yours, 


Gaal. 16 Peter 
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#Corn Huskers and 
= Fodder Shredders 


improved for 

ee Better than ever 
'gx| before. You can learn all 
| about them from the free book 


L] ‘‘The Great Leak 


® On The Farm.’ 
'W) Send for it now. 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
Sterling, Il. 
a We have branch houses. 
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HORSE POWERS 


Machines for THRESHING & CLEA 

Grain, and SA Wine WOOD with oe ad 
and Cross-Cut Drag Saws. 
mighes est award p- — 






Adenia oamel : 
as the BEST, combneing Easy Draft, _— 
bility, Quantity and Quality of work, 50- 


panPidrees “A.W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURE: 
P. O. Box g MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, vt 













The Best Cider and Wine Mill 
made. Will make 20 per cent. more 
cider than any other. Geared out- 
side. Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first-class mill, 
Corn Bt Hay Presses, Horse Powers. 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Feed 

etc. end for circulars. 


‘WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louis, Mo 


WHITMAN'S AMERICUS 












“Eli” a Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
Bell 
a | 






ZI Power Leverage 64 to1 STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Il. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WwH ‘HE AD. 


ERE YOU S/.W T 











Business Farmers and Milkmen 


by the thousand recognize the economy of using the labor-saving 


“LOW-DOWN” 


MILK and DELIVERY WACONS. 


That’s why we sold more of them in 1894 (the ‘ hard times” year) 
Send for our catalogue and see if we can’t save 


than ever before. 
you at least one hired man’s wages. 


PARSONS ‘LOW-DOWN' WAGON C0.,334 WEST MAIN ST., EARLVILLE, N.Y. 
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N 
“4” a rea 
Write to-day. 





3 CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, iARNESS Ss 


My and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per 
Za cent saved. Our goods reneived the highest awards at the World’s 
Fair. Our 189 Mammoth I/lustrated Catalogue is free to all. Itshows \7 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
send for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Write to-day. 
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[From Page 41.] 
committee consists of Messrs 
Humes, Powell and William Snowden. 
Charles H. Stanley, ex-mayor of Laurel, was 
elected a member of the club. In accordance 
with the custom the annual meeting of the 
club will be held at Bay Ridge, July 31. 

Harford Co 0—W heat is a full crop although 
the acreage was somewhat small. A great 
many tomato plants have been set this season, 
but only about as many as last year. Sweet 
and field corn both doing well being greatly 
helped by recent showers. Hay all cut and of 
good quality while the yield is fair. Potatoes 
suffered considerably from drouth earlier in 
the season. 

Montgomery Co 0 —We are having plenty of 
rain and growing crops never looked better. 
Hay crop an unusually good one. One acre of 
land here, if properly managed, will both feed 
and clothe two persons as well as the same 
area will provide for one individual in locali- 
ties farther north where the ‘dent varieties of 
corn are successfully grown. THE AGRICUL- 
TURIST is a welcome visitor to many homes in 
this county and comes with commendable reg- 
ularity. Its up-to-date methods are appre- 
ciated. 

Talbot Co o, July 10—Wheat harvest over 
and weather too unsettled for haying. Grass 
in good condition and some hay has been put 
up. Corn looks well but wheat on shock is 
suffering from wet. Potatoes will yield a fair 
crop. 

Agricultural College Man Receives an Ap- 
pointment— Maj Henry Alvord, formerly presi- 
dent of the state agricultural college, has 
recently been appointed chief of the newly- 
created dairy division in the bureau of animal 
industry of the national department of agri- 
culture. The position is worth $2500 per year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


inspection 





Bethlehom—An agent of the American har- 
row company, who has been stopping with J. 
W. Smith for afew days, has sold 13 wheel 
harrows and cultivators combined in this vi- 
cinity. Crops are looking well. Hay will be 
very light on old meadcws. R. B. Lake is re- 
tailing garden truck in Waterbury. A. C. 
Lake has sold five Ideal Deering mowers this 
summer. Our local florist, James Benedict, 
has done a good business so far this season. 


Groton— Potatoes and corn never looked bet- 


ter. Apples, peaches and pears are very 
promising. The strawberry crop was more 


than enough to supply the demand and prices 
were as low as 6 to 8c per qt. Frequent and 
abundant rains since the last of June have in- 
terfered with haying which drags slowly 
along. Many of our farmers have just sold the 
wool which they have been hoarding for three 
years. They received l7c for washed and lic 
for unwashed. 


Sprague—The heavy rain has done a great 


deal of good to allcrops. The fodder crop of 
oats and peas is ready to cut. Few sowed outs 


alone and the threshing machine going from 
farm to farm, in most parts of this town at 
least, is a thing of the past. Potatoes are look- 


ing tine although the bugs are plenty and three 


or four applications of paris green are neces- 
sary to check them. The new process paris 


green is a failure so far as killing bugs is con- 











cerned. Some have cut part of their hay but 

owing to the wet weather not much has been 

put in the barns yet. Peas are plenty. Huck- 
leberries are beginning to ripen. 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 

The catalog of horse powers got out by A. 

W. Gray’s Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt, is what 


every farmer should have. It is claimed that this 


machinery is all manufactured of the very best 
materials, and in the most durable manner. The 
makers aim to have everything that leaves their 
factory first-class in every respect, and the long 
continued suecess of this house will induce the 
elief that shee have held to their aim. The cat- 
alog is splendidly got up. The various im- 
plements are all well illustrated and described. 
The chapteron Tread Powers is the clearest de- 
scription and explanation of the mechanism of 
these implements we have read. These powers 
are adapted to one, twoand three horses. They 


used for a multitude of such as 


cun be purposes, 
grinding feed, pumping water, sawing wood, or 
churning. The smaller powers are just the thing 
for small farmers. They take up very little room; 
they are easily moved about, and they will last 
for vears On days when the horses cannot be 
worked to ndvantage outdoors they can be put in 
the powers, tinder cover, and made to do useful 
rk. There is use for a good power on every 
farm. Any farmer ean make money ont of one. 
Those who think of buying will do well to send 
for this catalog They can depend upon securing 
good implements at fair prices if they patronize 


this house. 


AMONG 


THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Severe Hail Storm. 


A severe hail storm swept over the central por- 
tion of the Connecticut valley, July 13, and dam- 
aged tobacco to an estimated extent of $200,000. 
Hailstones the size of cranberries fell, some of 
which broke window glass. Suffield, Ct, is one of 
the largest tobacco growing towns ‘in the Con- 
necticut valley and there the crop had 
obtained a fine stand and growth; it is now 
leveled with the ground. Not only was damage 
caused by hail but violent winds whipped the 
shredded leaves severely. At Suffield Center the 
tobacco was almost entirely destroyed. Windsor 
Locks, East Hartford, Glastonbury, Manchester 
and Wethersfield suffered sev erely. In Hartford 
and East Hartford, the fall of hail was heavy, the 
tobacco in the south part of the former town being 
totally ruined. At Suffield center about 125 a 
were badly cut up and the loss is estimated at 
$50,000. At Glastonbury, hail fell two inches deep 
on the fields; tobacco crops in that town and the 
south part of East Hartford were totally ruined. 





The Outlook in Various States. 


NEW YORK—Some sales of ’92, °93 and ’9 leaf 
have been made about Baldwinsville by growers 
who have become discouraged waiting for a turn 
of the market for better prices. The °93 Havana 
has sold at 1@3e, with 4c for the more desirable 
lots; 1894 runs from 4@9c. It is estimated the 
1895 crop will average about 334, per cent of the 
1894 output. At Wolcott about % es of ’93 have 
changed hands, while the sales in Clay and vi- 
cinity run up to a respectable figure. Chauncey 
Soule is making purchases of ’93 at Euclid 
for Levi & Coof Albany. Mr Dingman is buying 
93 for a New York house. Tabor & Sleight of 
Meridian are buying for Rosenwald & Bro of 
New York. The purchasers are running largely 
to low grades of 1893 at 3 and ie. William 
Bogardus & Co, Little Utica, sold 28 es of ’92,’°93 and 
94 to Sleight & Tabor at prices a to be 6e for 
*92 and for the’9 and ’94crops 4 to4%c. Ray Lewis 
sold his ’98 cro at 4%c on ey Brothers 
sold their °% leaf at 7c. The buyers of ’93 are 
Skinner and Frazee, Tabor & Sleight, Chauncey 
Soule, Dunham & Lee and Em Dingman. C., 
Crawford and William Ward are buying some 1894. 





THE FARMERS--TOBACCO 


Tobacco buyers have again made their appear 
ance at Jacksonville and the following sales are 
reported: M. P. Palmer, 344 cs ’93 3c; H. C. Parke, 
4% cs 93 3c, 4 cs 94 8c; W.B. Stebbins, 6 es 93 
3q@iec; William Bogardus, ’92 and ’93 4c, ’9 at 6e, 
Mr Sleight of Meridian was the _ purchaser, 
The °9 crop is looking good and bids fair to 
be extra providing we soon have rain, 
While there has been no unusual activity in re- 
gard to the ’94 crop in the Chemung valley, there 
has been a steady movement right along and the 
crop is cleaned up much better than either the ’92 
or 93 crops were at this time of the year. There 
is, however, considerable of the ’93 crop still in 
growers’ hands, for which there is very little de- 
mand, and then only at very low prices. The ’95 
crop is looking well, considering the extremely 
hot, dry weather experienced during June, and, 
with timely rains, the ’°95 crop promises to be a 
very good one. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The dull midsummer season is 
now on and while growers and dealers report the 
past two years the dullest for the past decade, 
yet trade ‘has assumed a dullness that might be 
called dead. Saving a few cool days and nights 
last week the weather has been very favorable to 
the outstanding crop of tobacco. It has been 
driving along in good style under’ the 
combined influence of heat and moisture. 
On the whole, however, it seems to be 
rather behind for this season of the year and 
very irregular in size, owing tothe much replant- 
ing. Topping of the most advanced crops has be- 
gun, but few require that operation. Favorable 
weather during the remainder of July will give 
the crop a wonderful push forward and that is 
what all growers now anxiously desire. 


nm 


Tobacco Notes. 

Experimenting with tobacco seed and hybridiz- 
ing the plants intelligently and by accident has 
brought forth some of the most important new to- 
bacco varieties. Both Burley and several sorts of 
brights were so discovered and the new flue and 
off-stalk curing processes completed the process 
of making the best tobaccos. 

Gov Hastings of Pennsylvania on July 6, 
vetoed the appropriation of $5000 to the Pa exp 
sta for a continuation of the tobacco experiments 
of the past two years. This is a great disappoint- 
ment to Pennsylvania tobacco growers. Economy 
ot state appropriations was the cause. 
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“IT MAKES THE WHEAT DO ITS BEST.” 


Dollars ana Sense 


The intelligent sense that uses 
only Clark’s Cove Fertilizers brings 
dollars of extra wheat profit from well 
made land—Other fertilizers MAY be 
all right— Clark’s Cove is and always 


CLARK’S COVE FERTILIZER CO., NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 
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POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Plant now and get a FU LL crop next season. 
varieties Celery, Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. 
is now ready,send forit. T. J. DWYER, Orange Co. Nurseries, 


50 varieties of Strawberries. 15 
Our new Summer Catalog 
Cornwall, N.Y. 
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FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 


“THE GRANGER. 2? For family use. C/ 


the mar ket 23.5026 & £i0.C ir 
EASTERN MFG. CO.,, 257 gouth 5th St., 
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RRESHIRE, Chester White 

DJersey Red and Poland Ching 
PIGS Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
ville, Chester Co., Penne 
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oF rhe News. 


A Big Electric Power Scheme —Work is fast 
progressing on the electric power transmission 
lant which is to carry water from the north 








ork of the San Joaquin river 33 miles 
to Fresno, Cal. It is to be in operation 
within 120 days and is to deliver from 
1000 to 1200 horse power in Fresno. It 
will supply 1000 incandescent lights, 160 
are lights and motors for flour mills, plan- 
ing mills and various other purposes, 


with a reserve for street railroads. A column 
of water only 18 inches in diameter at the bot- 
tom, falling down a precipice 1410 feet, will 
drive dynamos among the largest ever made, 
and will develop a power deemed sufficient to 
run the machinery in Fresno. The electrical 
machinery is being made in New York. 


A Corean Minister Flees.—The department of 
state has been advised by our minister at Seoul 
that there is much excitement in that capital 
over the flight of the minister of the interior, 
Pak Yong Hyo,the practical dictator of Corea for 
the last six months. The king issued an order 
for his arrest on the charge of treason, which 


gave complete satisfaction to the Japan- 
ese, but the latter, fearing the effect on 
the Japanese public opinion of the ar- 


rest of the minister who was supposed to be 
strongly Japanese in views, abetted his escape 
to Japan. Pak is brother-in-law of the king 
and has the title of prince. His relationship 
to the king debarred him by Corean law from 
holding office. He espoused the progressive 
party headed by Kim Ok Kim and in 1883 
was, notwithstanding the law, appointed 
of Seoul. He 


to the new oftice of mayor 
entered into reform with such energy that 
loud complaints came from the populace, 


encouraged in this by the conservative fac- 
tion, and soon he was removed from office. 
In 1884 he was one of the chief conspira- 
tors in the abortive revolt of Kim Ok Kim. 
After this he escaped to Japan, where he lived 
in destitution until 1894. On Dec 17, 1894, 
when the new Corean cabinet was formed, 
Pak was brought forward by the Japanese and 
his appointment to the office of minister of the 
interior was forced upon the king. He soon be- 
came the practical dictator of Corea, but show- 
ed but little political wisdom, quarreled with 
all his friends and alienated the friendship of 
the Japanese who for some time past have been 
anxious to see him removed. 


A New President in Peru.—Nicolas Pierola, 
leader of the revolutionary party in Peru, has 
been elected president, and Mr Billinghurst 
vice-president. Reports from all parts of the 
republic show that the electien was quiet. 
Don Nicolas Pierola, Peru’s new president, a 
tall, handsome man, was born in Moquega, 
Peru, in 1839. In his youth he went to Lima, 
and after devoting himself to the study of 


literature, he was appointed professor of 
roe | in the seminary college of 
4ima. When Jose Balta was _presi- 


dent of Peru, Pierola entered his cabinet, 
in 1870, as minister of haciendo, an office cor- 
responding to the secretaryship of the treasury 
inthis country. He arranged a system of 
credits with Europe through the house of 
Dreyfus of Paris, by which Peru was enabled 
to undertake an immense system of public 
works. His enemies, however, accused him of 
wrecking the credit of the republic in the ex- 
travagance of his ambition. Manuel was elect- 
ed president to succeed Balta in 1872, and there- 
upon Pierola left the cabinet. 


Iowa Republican Convention.—The Iowa state 
republican convention met Wednesday at Des 
Moines and nominated ex-Senator Francis M. 
Drake for governor. A platform was then 
adopted which reaffirms fealty to the princi- 
ples of the national party; congratulates the 
country upon the evidences of returning pros- 
perity, and declares that in the record of the 
building of our industries under republican 


policy, their paralysis under democratic 
power and their revival with the repudia- 
tion of the democratic party, the vindi- 


cation of the policy of protection is complete. 
The platform asserts that the democratic party 
is convicted of obtaining power in 1892 under 
false pretenses; and has utterly failed to carry 


OUR 


STORY OF 





out the tariff policy to which it was pledged. 
It criticises the democratic tariff law ; deplores 
the fact that the democratic party has de- 
stroyed reciprocity arrangements; declares in 
favor of protection to home industries; reaf- 
firms the financial plank in the republican 
national platform of 1892; favors an interna- 
tional monetary agreement; more stringent 
immigration laws and liberal pensions, and 
indorses Senator Allison for president. The 
platform ignores the prohibition question as 
being out of politics. After adopting the plat- 
form the convention adjourned without day. 


An Accident at Atlantic City.—There was a 
bad accident at the Inlet casino at Atlantic 
City, N J, Wednesday evening. The order of 
Elks was holding a festival in the casino when 
the floor gave way and over a thousand people 
were precipitated from the second floor through 
to the first, a distance of 25 feet. No one was 
killed outright but many were very badly in- 
jured. Fortunately the building did not catch 
fire. 





Salina Under Water.—That part of the city of 
Salina, Kan, east of the Smoky river, contain- 
ing a residence population of 1200 ,is under 
water. Hundreds of families have vacated 
their homes and hundreds more are unable to 
leave except in boats. The river has been 
rising steadily for three days, and although 
it has reached the highest point known in his- 
tory, it is still rapidly increasing. The situa- 
tion Wednesday was the most serious in the 
history of Salina. A foot more of water will 
cover the first floor of five hundred houses. 
The flooded district is being patroled by men 
in boats and endangered families are being 
constantly rescued. 

Organizing for Silver.—Theg executive com- 
mittee of the national bimetalic union, form- 
ed at the recent silver conference in Salt Lake, 
has been in session at Salt Lake. The princi- 
pal discussion was on ways and means to carry 
onthe campaign. The committee adopted a 
plan of organization which includes state, 
county and city executive committee, and 
unions in every ward, precinct and 
town. Each member of the union is 
bound by a declaration that he will use 
his best endeavors to secure the free coinage 
of silver at aratio of 16 to 1, regardless of the 
action of other nations. Secretary Light says 
he has applications for admission from nearly 
all the southern, middle and western states, 
not now included in the union, and that they 
have been advised to follow the plan of organ- 
ization to be adopted at this meeting. 





New Way of Smuggling in Chinese.—The 
Chinese have lately been adopting new tactics 
for gaining admission into the United States 
from Canada. In the neighborhood of Iro- 
quois, Ontario, on the Canadian side, and Ho- 
gansburg, N Y,a new method for smuggling 
Chinese isin vogue. The plan is a clever one. 
A long rope has been stretched across the St 
Lawrence, which is narrow at this point, 
and firmly secured to stakes on either 
side of the river. On this, and aided by dark- 
ness, the Celestial manages to cross the 
lines by swimming and holding on to the rope. 
The method is not as dangerous as it appears; 
in fact, it is quite easy to get the Chinese 
across the lines without much risk to anyone 
but the traveler himself, perhaps, and the ex- 
pense is trivial, while those who manipulate 
the trick get all the way from $75 to $150 for 
every Chinese smuggled by them. There are 
reports that these lines are in use in several 
places. 

Bad Accident Near Quebec.—There was a 
dreadful accident on the Grand Trunk road at 
Craig’s Road station early Tuesday morning. 
A pilgrim excursion train from Sherbrooke 
was being run in two sections. The first sec- 
tion stopped at Craig’s Road to have an up 
train pass when the second section ran into it, 


the engine plowing through the Pullman 
and first-class cars. Thirteen people 
were killed and _ fabout 30 wounded. 


It is hard to say where the blame for the acci- 
dent rests. It is said that the engineer might 
have fallen asleep and thus missed seeing the 
warning and was unconscious of his wherea- 
bouts. Indeed, this would seem to be the only 
theory that can be advanced, but a strict inves- 
tigation will be held at once to determine 
where the responsibility rests. 


A Camphor Syndicate.—There is no doubt 
that an English syndicate has outwitted the 
American dealers in camphor and has them 
at his mercy. In speaking of the matter, Mr 
Ferris of the firm of H. J. Baker & Brother of 
New York, large importers of camphor, 
said: ‘‘We should like to sell camphor 
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at reasonable prices to our  custom- 
ers, but this syndicate in England, of 
which it is generally supposed Col North, the 
nitrate king, is the head, has bought up $1,000,- 
000 worth of crude camphor. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, I expect to see cam- 
phor get dearer every day. Since the syndi- 
cate got control of the market, camphor has 
gone up fully 60 per cent. Other large whole- 
salers and importers take a similar view.” 








Feeding the Nerves. 


From the Courier-Herald, Saginaw, Mich. 

Do you see those two men walking up the street? 
One has a vigorous, firm, elastic step; his head 
well up, his eyes bright, a picture of a sound and 
perfect man. The otheris bent, his knees weak 
and unsteady, a listless air about his whole make- 
up. He has the appearance of one whois broken in 
health, and who has to whip himself to every task. 
The difference between these two men is a differ- 
ence of nerve power. With nerve power comes 
energy, enterprise force, vigor,—all things which 
make existence enjoyable. Without it the mus- 
eles cannot act, the brain cannot think. Bear in 
mind that life is nerve power, and if you wish to 
keep it you must feed the nerves. Do not simply 
stimulate them, but coax them, feed them. Give 
them the food which will renew their life, and 
make them sound and healthy that they may 
ward off disease. 

Probably paralysis is the nearest disease to 
nerve death that we know, and we therefore cite 
a case of it below to show what a certain famous 
nerve-building preparation can do to feed and ab- 
solutely restore almost hopelessly wasted nerves. 

There are but few in the Saginaw Valley but 
who have known personally or made the acquaint- 
ance indirectly of W. H. Dawson, 618 Union Ave- 
nue, Saginaw, Mich., West Side. 

Until the fall of ’92 Mr. Dawson was as full of 
vigor as any young man. Asaresultof the grip 
he became paralyzed. For this he was treated by 
the best medical talent, and also spent ten months 
at the Indiana State Institute at Indianapolis. 
Here he contracted scarlet fever, and when he left 
the institute he was im a worse condition than 
when he entered. On his return to Saginaw he 
gave up entirely. He was such a care to his 
friends. He was completely paralyzed from his 
waist down, and his limbs were simply skin and 
bones, with no life or feeling in them. After a 
while a friend prevailed on him to try Pink Pills. 
In a few days he could move his toes a trifle. He 
was greatly encouraged and kept on with them. 
The following he told our reporter: 

“In two months’ time I could move my limbs 
about on the bed, and by the time another month 
had seen me swallow this medicine, to which I 
owe my life, I was able to get out of bed alone. It 
has been just about one year since I learned of 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, and during that time I 
have made such marked improvement that I 
gladly proclaim what they have done for me to 
all the world and ask you fellow sufferers to try 
them and receive new life. My life, my all, lowe 
to Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. 

“Tam now comparatively fleshy, with good color 
and high spirits, and every day brings new 
strength and more happy life through the contin- 
ued use of Dr Williams Pink Pills.” 

W. H. DAWSON. 
to before me this 27th 
J.P. EVANS. 


Subseribed and sworn 
day of May, 1895. 

Notary in and for Saginaw Co., Mich. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are sold 
in boxes (never in loose form, by the dozen or 
hundred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists or directly by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


ss 7 Sn «We are the only Steel 
ra a\ > Roofing Co. awarded 
ET yoda) and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 

Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 









Don’t be deceived with poor Sheet Metal Roofing. 


Our Painted Tin Shingles 


Are more durable than it is possible to makeatin roof put 

on in the old . . 

oi. ‘oa Galvanized Shingles 
Are both rust and rain proof 


Without Painting. * 2" 


| The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., cits "Nea. 
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Sights and Sounds. 














Like torches lit for carnival 
The fiery lilies straight and tall 
Burn where the deepest shadow is. 
[Susan Coolidge. 
All day the red bird warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 
And the night sparrow trills her song 


All night with none to hear. 
—(Bryant. 


Delia Ann’s Weddin’. 


Annie Hamilton Donnell. 








SET DOWN, set down, Mis’ 
Simms! Settin’s cheap as 
standin’ an’ you ain't visited 
with me for a long spell. 
You don’t mind if I keep 
on a-sudsin’ out these clothes ? 
I got to get ’em out and make 

apple sass before the men-folks come in. 
I always calec’late to make up a big mess 0’ 
sass to one time. It keeps indefinite in 
winter —jest’s long’s anything will keep 
in this house. Menfolks is dretful big eaters, 
specially the hired hands. You oughter be 
real thankful you ain’t got no hired hands to 
do for, Mis’ Simms.” 

Mrs Simeon Lukes wrung out a soapy shirt 
with a good deal of zeal and a fine display of 
muscle in her strong, red arms. Her caller 
sank down limply and creaked back and forth 
in the rocking chair. The steam from the tubs 
blurred her spectacles and she took them off 
and wiped them ona corner of her shawl. She 
was a woman of few words, but her hostess’ 
pause seemed to demand some conversational 
effort on her part. 

“Any news, Mis’ Lukes?” she inquired so- 
ciably. 

“No, I do’ know’s there is, not to say news. 
The parson’s wife’s got a terrible cold in her 
head. She took a sweat last night an’ I ain’t 
heard how she is to-day. Sweats is great 
things for them kinds o’ colds. Simeon broke 
one all up a spell ago.”’ 

The wringer creaked and the rocking chair 
creaked. A scorched smell pervaded the moist 
atmosphere. Mrs Lukes sniffed several times 
and then hurried over to the kettle of meat 
on the stove. 

“Tt’s a-goin’ to storm. 
dry once before. Lucky I smelled it. Pork 
meat don’t stand much scorchin’. That makes 
me think,—the Peterses killed their hog yister- 
day. Simeon was over; he says ’twas a terri- 
ble lean critter.’ 

‘*How’s Mis’ Peters now? Le’s see, ain’t 
she some relation to them Newmans that live 
on the old Smith place ?”’ interposed the caller. 








This kittle’s b’iled 


“Yes, she is, but it’s-a great way off. She 
ain’t a mite like ’em. I s’pose you’ve heard 
about Delia Ann Newman’s weddin’, ain’t 


you?” Mrs Lukes tasted the meat slowly. 
There was a queer expression on her face, but 
it was doubtful whether it was due to the meat 
or the wedding. 

“No,” Mrs Simms said regretfully. “I ain’t 
_but jest got home from visitin’ John’s folks. 
This is the first time I’ve rid over this way 
since I come home. Was it much of a weddin’? 
I ain’t any acquainted with ‘the Newmans 
myself.” 

Mrs Lukes grunted. 

“No, nor I ain’t neither, nor there ain’t any- 
body hereabouts, I guess. But they had their 
come-uppance for once! They’re keepin’ real 
close jest now. I'll tell you about it, if you 
want me to. I might’s well set down while the 
clothes lay in the bluin’. I wouldn’t give 
much for clothes that are jest flapped in an’ 
out o’ the rinse-water.”’ 

She got a pan of apples and sat heavily down 
opposite the creaking rocker. 
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“You prob’ly know them Newmans is a ter- 
rible good feelin’ fam’ly? Much’s ever they 
“an come down outer the clouds long enough 
to pass the time o’day civilly when they meet 
up with the rest of us common folks. They 
walk straight out of meetin’ Sundays. Don’t 
shake hands with nobody at all. The Sunday 
jest before Delia Ann’s weddin’ she warn’t to 
meetin’. I was afraid she might be sick an’ 
*twould be real unfortunate jest that time. So 
I stopped Mis’ Newman an’ asked after Delia 
Ann. Says I,*‘Delia Aun ain't sick, be she, Mis’ 
Newman’? An’ you oughter seen her look 
*prised at me an’ say, kinder disgusted, **Delia 
is very well, thank you. Of course she stayed 
away from meetin’ to-day.”’ I s’pose likely it’s 
the style to stay to home that Sunday an’ git 
ready to walk bride the next. But Delia Ann 
ain’t walked bride yet!” 

Mrs Lukes gave an unmistakable chuckle. 
Some of the apple parings curled down over 
her lap to the floor and she stooped to get 
them. 

TL’ me pick ’em up, Mis’ Lukes,”’ the 
shid. “I ain’t as stout as you be an’ 
bend easier. You go on with the weddin’.’ 

“Wall—put ’em right in here, please,—the 
wedidin’ was fixed for Sat’day of three weeks 
ago come next Sat'day. Much as ever we 
found out the day. There warn’t anybody in 
the neighborhood invited, not even Mis’ Pe- 
ters, an’ she a relative on his side. I did think 
they’d ask her, but they didn’t. Some stuck- 
up folks from town was invited out, quite a 


’ 


caller 
I can 


lot of ‘em. They was dreadful close about 
gettin’ ready, but the Abbotses live real 
near, you know, an’ they can see most 


everything goin’ of from their east room win- 
der. Louisy Abbot, she kep’ pretty close run 
of things. She see ’em makin’ terrible prep- 
‘ration. She went over once to see if one 0’ 
their hens hadn’t got mixed with the New- 
mans’ an’ she couldn't help seein’ the cookin’ 
that was goin’ on. It was great, I tell you, 
Mis’ Simms! Louisy says there was lots 0’ 
new-fangled lookin’ things. There warn’t so 
much of it, you see, but ’twas terrible fine.’’ 

“T didn’t s’pose they was ’specially well off” 
Mrs Simms interposed. 

“That’s jest it, they ain’t. 
come-out of it kinder pleased me. They ain’t 
well off at all. Simeon says they ain’t got a 
cent laid up, an’ it’s a wonder how they live 
along. But they’ve got to make jest so much 
show an’ pretendin’, of course! They ain’ta 
fam’ly anywheres about that puts on anything 
like their style. Delia Ann’s the first one of 
the girls to get married, so I s’pose they 
thought the weddin’ ’d got to be extry stylish. 
Do you know,’’— 

Mrs Lukes lowered her voice impressively 
and leaned over the apple-pan. The big knife 
came perilously near Mrs Simms’ expectant 
face. 

“Do you know, they sold off, or killed off, 
every livin’ breathin’ critter on the place, so’s 
to get money and vittles for that weddin’!” 

“No! you don’t say so!”’ ejaculated the lis- 
tener feebly. 

‘“Mis’ Simms, Simeon knows it fora fact! It 
come as straight as H. An’ what’s more, they 
traded off all the other projuce too, the apples, 
an’ potatoes an’ all—every blessed thing that 
they warn’t goin’ to cook up for the weddin’ 
breakfast. They had to, it’s likely, to get the 
money for Delia Ann’s dress an’ veil an’ 
fixin’s.”’ 

“She didn’t have a veil!”’ 

“A veil? She had a terrible fine onel She 
had everything! There was real lace too—and 
there was—orange blossoms!”’ 

“No! not orange blossoms, Mis’ Lukes!”’ 

“An’ the weddin’ breakfast was in 
courses.”’ 

Mrs Simms stopped rocking. 

“T s’pose you recollect that first driftin’ storm 
we had, about that time, Mis’ Simms? It 
come on terrible sudden. - Louisy Abbot says 
they was jest a-standin’ up in front of the par- 
son when it began to snow. She could see ’em 
quite plain. The breakfast came after that 
andit took ’em a long spell to eat it; it was 
most noon when they began. 

“Well, it snowed like everything an’ was all 
drifted in when the folks was ready to go back 
home. Some of ’em did go, but Louisy says as 
many as eight or ten staid.”’ 

“Not over Sunday, Mis’ Lukes? 


That’s why the 


six 


You don’t 


9? 


say t’ they staid over Sunday 7 
Mrs Simms stood up in her excitement. 
“They staid over Sunday, evcry mother’s son 

an’ daughter of ’em,’’ Mrs Lukes said calmly. 

“But where'd they get the vittles to eat an’ 
drink?” 

“They got the pies ’n bread over here. Mis’ 
Peters, she sent ’em in some vegetables, an’ 
the Abbotses giv ’em a churnin’ o’ butter, and 
milk an’ the other neighbors giv ’em a little 
here ’n’ a little there. They pulled through all 
right. There was a little of the weddin’ break- 
fast left over for supper. But, Susan Simms, 
that was every livin’ thing there was in that 
house to eat, not to say a little pickled stuff an’ 
dry meal an’ things.” 

‘‘How’d the neighbors come to send in the 
vittles ?” 

Mrs Lukes dropped her knife and laughed in 
undulating enjoyment. 

“Delia Ann went round and asked ’em to,” 
she said. ‘Nobody else was willin’ to, in the 
fam’ly, I s’pose, and I guess it jest about killed 
her. It was quite a chore, seein they'd left us 
all out o’ the weddin’!”’ 

Mrs Lukes laughed on, but her visitor sank 
back in the rocking chair in a state of collapse. 
There was a little season of silence broken 
only by the ticking of the knife against the 
edge of the pan. 

Then Mrs Simms rose feebly. “I guess I bet- 
ter be goin’,’’ she said. 





Sunday Afternoon. 





WHERE ART THOU? 


“Where art thou?” was the question that of old 
Rang through the garden like the knell of doom, 
While guilty figures cowered in the gloom 
And guilty tongues the fearful answer told. 


“Where art thou?” is the question that to-day 

Oh, brother, sister, you and I must face. 

Shall we shrink from it, or by God’s own grace 
Glad answer give, for that we do obey? 

MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 

God’s Economy.—Law and order are part of 
God’s economy of human life, and he whose 
influence is set against them arrays himself 
against the divine order of society, the order 
of God, which embraces in it these three di- 
vine institutions—the family, the church and 
the state.—[Dr Lyman Abbott. 





Worse than a Lie.—An excuse is more terri- 
ble than a lie, for an excuse is a lie guarded. 


[Pope. 





The Tax on Land. 
FARMER, IOWA. 





T do not believe that a tax on land and noth- 
ing else is what the people want. If aman 
has a farm and is industrious and progressive, 
improves his farm with a good house and barn, 
fences and outbuildings, his land is worth 
more and he should pay more taxes than the 
man who is lazy and lets his farm and build- 
ings go to wreck because he is too indolent to 
work, and non-progressive in his habits. The 
idea that the magnificent hotel, the grand 
opera house and the mammoth business block 
should be exempt from taxation is preposter- 
ous. Well, says the single taxer, we tax the 
ground on which they stand. That may be 
true, but what of the buildings and the im- 
mense fixtures and the business transacted in 
those buildings? This single tax would be the 
rich man’s delight, and the glory of the money 
shark who never owns a foot of land. 

That Strychnine is a sure antidote for the 
poison of a rattlesnake or any other serpent is 
announced in a document published by the 
United States government, through the Smith- 
sonian institute. The author of the paper is a 
celebrated expert in snake poisons, Dr Leon- 
ard Stejneger. Alcohol, says this authority, 
is not an antidote at all, but if given in small 
quantities stimulates the patient to withstand 
the poison until an antidote is found, while 
large quantities hasten the fatal effect of the 
poison. Liquid strychnine is to be administer- 
ed by hypodermic injections, by a physician. 





Shadows on the Snow, a pretty song by Will 
Templer, a favorite contributor to this paper, 
is published by D. F. Bradley, Schenectady, N 
Y, who is also the composer of the music. 








YOUNG AND OLD. 


Get Up and Scratch. 





Said one little chick, with a funny little squirm, 

*T wish I could find a nice, fat worm.” 

Said another little chicken, with 
shrug, 

“IT wish I could find a nice, fat bug.” 


a queer little 


Said a third little chick, with little 
squeal, 


“TI wish I could find some nice, yellow meal.” 


a strange 


‘Now, look here,’’ said the mother, from the green 
garden patch, 





“If you want any breakfast you must get up and 
scratch.” 
Jack’s Bear Hunt. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
‘“‘Where are you going, Caleb?” 
Jack had come into the warm farm kitchen 


to find Caleb tinkering with a gun. 

‘Goin’ on a bit of a hunt.” 

“Oh, I wish I could go.” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“Oh! Will you let me? Say, mother,” as she 
entered the room, ‘‘Caleb says I may go hunt- 
ing with him. May I?” 

“Where to, Caleb?’’ 
hunting what for ?’’ 

‘“Why,’’ said Caleb, “I heard tell of a deer or 
two been seen ’round up in Plummer’s Holler, 
so I thought I’d go and try for’em. Like 
enough I’ll only bring home some _ squirrels. 
Squirrels is good, though.”’ 

“Deer!’’exclaimed Jack, in great excitement. 
“Oh mother—I could go back and tell the boys 
I’d been deer hunting.’’ 

Mother smiled at the eager face, willing to 
allow him the pleasure, yet anxious for his 
safety. She had brought the boy into the Min- 
nesota woods in quest of health for him, and 
~ had remained late in the season to give him a 
taste of invigorating frost. His round cheeks 
and beaming eyes attested the wisdom of her 
resort to Mother Nature’s kindly aids. 

‘“‘If I was sure there could be no danger,” 
she began. 

““T’ll take the best kind o’ care of him,” said 
Caleb. “And if you’re feared o’ tirin’ him 
with too much walkin’ I can just as well hitch 
up the spring wagon and drive to the holler. 
Have an errand out that way anyhow, where I 
can leave the wagon.’’ 

Mother smiled her consent. Twenty minutes 
later the two were driving away in the sharp, 
crisp morning air. Jack, a bright boy of 
twelve, did not feel that the hunt had begun 
until the wagon had been left behind and the 
two were making their way among the bare 
brush, logs and boulders of Plummer’s Hollow. 

“You'll let me take a shot at squirrel some- 
time to-day, won’t you?’’ he asked of Caleb, 
and after receiving the desired promise was 
well content to lapse into hunters’ silence. As 
they penetrated deeper both became more care- 
fulin keeping their movements quiet, Caleb 
oceasionally motioning to Jack his convict- 
ions, based on small signs familiar to a sports- 
man, that deer could not be far off. 

At length he paused, lifting his hand in warn- 
ing. Something was near, beyond doubt, by 
the sounds just ahead ofthem. They had been 
gradually working their way upward until 
now very near the head of the hollow. Just 
here it was filled with a dense growth of brush 
mingled with the remains of fallen trees. In 
the midst of all this arose two or three rocks. 

“Hsh!—if there ain’t a deer behind them I 

said Caleb, in 
“You keep back 


asked mother, ‘‘and 


wa’n’t never baptized Caleb,” 
the lowest possible whisper. 
whilst I peep ‘round here.” 

But Jack could not keep back. Close at Ca- 
leb’s heels he followed as with an unavoidable 
erackling of the brittle brush he skirted the 
rocks. And then Caleb gave a cry of disinay. 
But it was not for himself. 

“ Back. back,” he shouted, as directly before 
him, angry and threatening, with flashing 
eves, snorts and growls, arose a large black 
bear. Caleb was a good shot, and had he been 
by himself would not have been disconcerted 
by the sudden surprise. But the heavy respon- 
sibility resting upon him upset him. With a 
nervous grasp he leveled his gun and fired—to 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


wound the bear which, now doubly enraged, 
made a mad rush toward its foes. 

‘*Up there,”’ shrieked Caleb, ‘‘ Up that tree— 
quick! ”’ 

‘How can I? TI can’t reach bare 
branches,”’ said Jack, reaching helplessly above 
his head. 

‘‘Here!’’ Dropping his gun, with one toss 
Caleb raised the boy to his shoulder. Jack 
seized the limbs above his head and swung 
himself up. Caleb tried to regain his gun but 
the bear was upon him. 

“Get up farther,’’ he cried to Jack. 
so and Caleb was soon beside him. 

“Can’t bears climb trees?’’ whispered Jack. 

“They can when they're feelin’ good. But 
she can’t—poor creetur’. Don’t it make a fel- 
ler feel guilty to see that?” 

Mad with the pain of its wound the bear was 
pawing the ground, tearing at trees and 
branches, biting whatever was nearest. 

“T must get down and get that gun—now I’ve 
got my breath, and my wits,’ said Caleb. 

“Caleb, you can’t,’’said Jack, in terror at the 
violent movements of the great brute. ‘It 
will be as good as your life’s worth to go down 
there.” 

Caleb looked in the boy’s face, recalling with 
the clearness of strongly suppressed excite- 
ment, his mother’s face as she decided to trust 
this one son of hers to his promised good care, 
on his assurance that no harm could possibly 
come to him. 

“You hold on tight,’’ he said, gruffiy. ‘‘And,”’ 
he added, with an attempt at a light tone, “‘if 
that old lady down there should get one o’ 
them heavy paws o’ hern’ on me, why—you’ll 
understand our best hold is to wait right here. 
They knew where we was comin’. You hold 
on good.” 

‘Stop, Caleb,” cried the boy, in terror at the 
possibilities suggested in the words. ‘Don’t 
go down. Perhaps she’ll go away , 

Whether the move made half voluntarily by 
Jack caused him to lose his balance can never 
be told, but the next moment Caleb, carefully 
turning on the almost bare branch with view 
to making his way to the side of the tree farth- 
est from the enemy, lost his hold and went 
down—to alight exactly on the bear’s back. 

A situation to bring out all the nerve of a 
true hunter. Jack could never afterwards re- 
call without a shudder that fight for dear life, 
in which Caleb, with only his jackknife and 
sturdy fist dealt blow after blow until the poor 
animal, blinded by the flow of blood, staggered 
and fell over, giving Caleb opportunity to 
reach his gun. 

“She’s done,” he said quietly, after the echo 
of the shot had died away among the hills. 

. ” x 


those 


Jack did 





“Lucky I brought the spring wagon,” said 
Caleb, when hours later having called upon 
neighbors for help in securing his prize, he 
placed in it the bear skin and a supply of the 
meat. ‘‘And now, boy,’’ he said to Jack, in a 
voice which betrayed a good deal of feeling 
under the light words, ‘I’m takin’ you back to 
your mother safe and sound, thanks be to the 
Lord, and I’m ready to say the next time I go 
b’ar huntin’ I’ll go alone.”’ 

“T haven’t so much as a squirrel,” said Jack 
to his mother. ‘“‘Hav’n’t even hadashot. But 
I’ve been in a bear hunt.” 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JULY. 
. A Bouquet oF FLowEeRs—I have a gar- 
den in which grow many flowers. I call them 
by the following queer names, and wish you 
to give me their right ones: 

1. Herds. 
Saccharine Bill. 
Solar bloomers. 
Favorite devoured. 
Between sunrise and sunset, see? 
Tells falsehoods by day. 
Vehicle people. 
Got up. 

9. Large letter close by. 

10. A god beholds. 

One credit will be allowed for each 
rightly named. 
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A Word to Retiring Farmers. 
HIRAM. 





Did you ever notice how invariably the 
farmer leaves the farm as soon as he has 
it paid, for and everything in good running 
order, to goto the city to live? A bad mis- 
take. I know several who have done this to 
their sorrow. Unless a farmer is rich enough 
to live on his income without work, he had 
better remain on the farm, where he is pretty 
sure of a good living. There are few farmers 
able to carry on any other business satisfac- 
torily. When tired of farming, in most cases 
they would do well to rent the farm to their 
children. I have seen retired farmers who 
once enjoyed life and raised good crops, 
working hard in lumber yards, piling lum- 
ber at $1.25 per day, making just enough to 
pay their board bill. Parents should offer in- 
ducements to their children to remain on the 
farm. Let them visit the city oftener, attend 
church, operas, ete, and balls occasionally, and 
they would not be so. fascinated with city life. 
Have your children educated as well as you can 
afford; you will find it money well invested. 
Every young man who intends to farm should 
if possible take a course at an agricultural col- 
lege. 





If the new woman wears bloomers she will 
have no lap. Butthat makes no difference; 
there will be no children who will want to sit 
in the new woman’s lap, any way. 

Cobwigger: You seem rather amused over 
the idea of your wife’s wearing bloomers. 
Smith: You’d be amused yourself if you could 
see her when she tried to find something in 
her work basket and emptied it into her lap. 





Hostess (with whom little Willy is taking 
dinner): And does your mother allow you to 
have two pieces of pie when you are at home, 
Willy? Willy (who has asked for a second 
piece): No ma’am. Hostess: Well, do you 
think she would like you to have two pieces 
here? Willy (contidentially): Oh! she 
wouldn’t care. This isn’t her pie, you know! 





“Tt is bad enough to lose our tempers,” said 
the deacon to his Sunday school class, ‘‘but 
how infinitely worse to swear over it.” The 
little fat man on the front seat nervously 
mopped off his forehead. “I’d like to know 
what you’re going to do,” he said, “when you 
are a baker, and just as you get your arms 
buried in a tub of dough 200 flies make the dis- 
covery that the whole top of yvour head is 
bald?’ The deacon said he hadn’t thought of 
that. 
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Sweetheart, 

Sweetheart, 
What means this beating of thy heart 
That bids the blushes come and go? 
Why do thy dear hands tremble so? 
Why are the eyes cast down to-day 
That met mine bravely yesterday, 

Sweetheart? 


Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart, 

And shall I guess for thee, dear heart? 

Is it because thy love is born, 

Half fears to meet the light of morn 

And fain would hide itself away , 

And make thee seem as yesterday, 
Sweetheart? 


Sweetheart, 
Sweetheart, 

How thou wouldst tremble on my heart! 
I love thee for thy modesty, 
Thy sweet and shy timidity, 
And hold thee many times more dear 
Because I may not draw thee near 

At first, Sweetheart. 


A Find Sociable. 


ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


Epworth league and Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties sometimes find theinselves at a loss for 
novel and pleasant entertainment at their 
monthly sociables. A “tind” sociable offers an 
agreeable way of spending an evening. The 
form of invitation is as iollows: “You are in- 


vited to attend a find sociable in the church 
parlors on Wednesday, Aug i2,at8pm.’’ The 
committee on entertainment will make 
ready for the occasion by hiding in 
various places any given number of 
small articles, watch keys, or if these 
are not easily obtainable in these days of 


stem-winding watches, thimbles, knives, tiny 
boxes filled with the smallest of bonbons, 
whistles and various smal! toys. There are to 
be three prizes prepared, one for the lady find- 
ing the largest number of articles, one for the 
gentleman who has the greatest success in that 
line, and a booby prize for the one who fails 
to find any. 

Church parlors do not usually abound with 
good hiding places owing to the absence of 
bric-a-brac and the like, and consequently if 
the sociable can be held ina private parlor 
there will be more sport. Still, church parlors 
are generally large, and the more innocent the 
hiding place the less the chance of its being 
discovered. Trifles may be stowed under cush- 
fons, between the leaves of hymn_ books, 
among the labyrinth of chair legs, behind pic- 
tures, or balanced on the gas tixtures, or, if the 
hall or ante-room is incluced in the frolic, they 
may be dropped in coat pockets and stowed 
under hat-linings. 





Home Mention. 


In those countries where women work in the 
fields side by side with their husbands and 
brothers, the latter may accomplish more work, 
but the former can labor a greater number of 
hours. 





One of the best mosquito poisons in use is a 
preparation of pennyroyal and kerosene. The 
odor is abit unpleasant, but the little pests 
don’t get used to it. 


Housewives would save themselves a vast 
amount of tronble if they would mark all pil- 
low cases in pairs. Anyone who has tried to 
match them knows how difficult it is, and yet 
the marking is generally neglected. 


To destroy flies, use strong, cold, sweetened 
green tea. 


Helen Keller, the deaf, dumb and blind girl, 
recently received $250 froma juvenile maga- 
zine for a short sketch of her impressions of 
hfe. Her copy was beautifully typewritten, 
being done by her own little machine, which 


has raised letters on its buttons. 
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IVORY SOAP 


9 4400 PURE 


Reject any soap or washing compound that will cleanse 


without an expenditure of time and labor. 


“What is well done 


is done soon enough,’ and Ivory Soap will do the work as 
quickly as it can be done with safety. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 








Evening Star Quilt Pattern. 


Women will recognize in this design one of 
the simple, old-fashioned quilt patterns. The 
whole block is eight inches square. The light 
background represents either plain white or 
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striped material, while the inside square and 
the eight points are made of red or blue, figur- 
ed or plain material. The central square is 
four inches, and the other pieces in the design 
are cut out accordingly, first being sewed to- 
gether and then sewed onto the square. 

mininitieea Oncaea 


A Clothesline for Small Yards. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 





For those who have only a limited space for 
a clothesline, here is an excellent idea: Pro- 
cure from the lumber yard two posts 9 ft 6 in 
in length. They should be4 by 6. Set them 
in the ground 2 ft 9 in deep, which leaves them 
6 ft 9in above ground. These posts should be 
set at a distance of 22 or 23 feet apart. About 
8} inches from the top of each post nail a cross- 
piece 33 inches in length. Suspend galvanized 
wire from the top of one post to the other and 
fasten securely, then suspend a_ wire 
from either end of the crosspiece on one post 
tothe crosspiece of the other post, and you 
have three clotheslines which do not need to 
be taken down, as our old-fashioned lines did, 
and are always ready for use. They do not 
rust and never soil the clothes. Before using 
simply rub them with a dusting rag. <A piece 
of tin nailed on top of the posts prevents them 
from decaying. 


The American Girl and Her Mother. 





The English girl looks to her mother for 
counsel and guidance on every point in her 
life. Does the American girl? asks Edward 
W. Bok. The life of the French girl always 
remains a part of the being which bore her. 
Does that of the American girl? The Italian 
girl’s life is known to her mother almost as 
well, even in its most inner thought, as to the 
girl herself. Is that of the American girl? 
The gospel of the Swiss girl is that of solicita- 
tion for her mother, morning, noon and night. 
Is it the gospel of the American girl? The 
Dutch girl never dreams of telling her mother 
that she is going to do thus and so; she asks if 
she may. Does che American girl? In Germany, 
the daughter’s first thought, when she reaches 
proper years, is to relieve her mother of every 
domestic care and thought. Is it thé thought 
of the American girl ? 
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Our New Binder. 








Here is a cheap and couvenient binder for keeping the 
weekly issues of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUIST in bound- 
book form. Many subscribers have expressed a desire for 
such a binder, because many numbers get lost, torn and 
destroyed, and as this journal is constantly referred to,@ 
binder is very much to be desired. It has flexible covers 
and cloth back and each copy of the paper can be bound 
in a8 received, thus keeping them neat and elean and 
handy for future reference. 

We will send this binder, which is one of the best 
and certainly the cheapest we have ever seen, postpaid, for 


Only 25 Cents. 


Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. 
How to Get it Free.—To any old subscriber who 
sends us one new subscription with #1.00 to pay for 
the same, we will send the binder free of charge. 
Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


-American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Ohio, 
78 Columbian Building, San Francisco, Cal 











MOTHER'S BROOD. 


Don’t Hurt the Little Ones. 


TENNA,. 


I have often longed to beg for helpless little 
children more consideration from those who 
handle them. I have seen a loving (?) father 
throw a little son up in the air repeatedly and 
catch him as he came down. The little fellow 
could hardly get his breath from fear or ex- 
citement and the violence of the motion. 
When remonstrated with the father replied, 
“Oh! it does not hurt him any.” Would he 
like to have a modern Goliath handle him in 
that manner? Would a mother enjoy being 
lifted by one arm over a street crossing, or up 
three or four steps at a jerk? A case of severe 
and painful illness of a little one following 
closely after rough treatment in a playful way 
impressed me very forcibly. The physician 
in his diagnosis said that there must have been 
a fall or severe blow; nothing else could cause 
such a condition. 

Let us remember that the little bodies and 
limbs are just as sensitive as our own, and li- 
able to be injured for life by a few moments’ 
thoughtlessness. Many times this is done be- 
fore the child can voice a plea for its own pro- 
tection. 


Children Should Rise Early. 


NELLIE F. JOHNSON. 


One of the evils of the day seems to me to be 
the tendency to let children stay up late at 
night and then lie abed farinto the day. Chil- 
dren need eight or nine hours’ sound sleep. I 
think any child over 12 years of age can rise 
at 5or6o0’clock. To dothis they should be in 
bed at 9 o’clock. Through the summer, I con- 
tend it would do them more good to retire at 
8 and rise at 4 than retire at 11 and rise at 7 or 
8. How few young peopie know the beauties 
of the early morn; its freshness, its stillness, 


its sweetness. To the early riser the world, in 
its quiet freshness, as the birds are singing 


their morning and the sun is coming 
in sight to smile on dew-wet leaves and blades 
of grass, is not the same that it is hours after- 
ward amid the heat, dust and noise of the ac- 
tive day. If the young once learned to begin 
the day with lovely sights and sounds 
they would make them their morning invoca- 
tion ever after 


praises 


these 


—— 


The Precious Baby. 


Do not keep your children too closely housed ; 
the . baby taken out for an airing 
every pleasant day in summer, from the time 
he is amonth old, and be sure also that his 
eyes are protected from a bright light. 

If a baby 1s perfectly healthy he will sleep 


should be 


from 16 to 21 hours out of the 24, awaking only 
for his meals, which should be given at regu- 


lar intervals hours apart. De not 
give the baby sweet mixtures that help to pro- 
duce stomach irritation and indigestion; his 
chances for good health will be much better if 
he doesn’t make their acquaintance. 


say two 





‘ How to Keep Eggs. 


Slake a piece of lime the size of an egg ina 
gallon'of water, and when cold pour it over the 
eggs laid in a stone jar or large butter pot. 
The eggs should ail be turned point down- 
ward. Cover them and keep them in the cel- 
lar or in any cool place. Be very careful to 
choose perfectly fresh eggs, as one bad one 
will necessitate removing all the others, wash- 
ing the jar and pouring over freshly prepared 
limed water. Eggs can be kept in this way 
from one springtime until the next. They can 
be used in any manner except for meringues, 
for which the white not attain the re- 
quired stiffness. If laid down when eggs are 
very cheap and marketed as limed eggs when 
other eggs are very dear, they can be sold at a 
good profit to the salesman.—[Housewife. 

Here is a recipe which several of our neigh- 
bors have tried, and with satisfactory results. 
In a barrel 6r box that can be headed up place 
first a layer of salt and then a layer of eggs 
on their ends, and so on, a layer of salt 
and eggs alternately. In the course of a 
few months the box should be turned from 
one end tothe other several times.—-[A Lee 
Subscriber. 


does 
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Ginger Cookies.—Five cups flour, 1 cup mo- 
lasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup shortening, 1 cup 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon ginger, 2 
teaspoons saleratus. They are very nice 
brushed over the top with frosting made with 
1 cup sugar, 6 tablespoons water; boil 5 min- 
utes, flavor with vanilla, stir until it begins to 
thicken. 


Raised Doughnuts.—Four cups light bread 
sponge, 4 cup shortening, 4 cup sugar, or more 
if you like them very sweet, 1 teaspoon salt; 
mix not so stiff as for bread. Let rise very 
light, roll out, cut in any shape you like. It 
takes longer to fry them than cakes made with 


eggs. 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Sure Cure for Ants.—I was troubled for years 
with ants and had tried almost everything, un- 








til my patience was nearly gone. Two 
years ago I read a method which I tried 
with success. The ants ieft in a hurry 
for that year. The next spring they came 


again and I put the same plate in the cupboard 
without adding any more of the remedy and 
they all left. This spring they came again,only 
a larger kind, and I put the same plate in the 
cupboard at night. In the morning they were 


all gone and I have not seen one since. At 
that rate [think the same dose will last a 
lifetime if one does not live too long. To 
drive away red and and black ants: One 


spoonful of tartar emetic, 1 large spoonful sug- 
ar, mixed into a thin syrup. If it evaporates 
add ingredients as needed.—[Mrs James 
Brainerd. 


Bicycling All the Go.—I shall be delighted to 
see Mrs Go A. Head ona wheel. In answer to 
her question as to what the Tablers think of 
bicycling for women, I assure her they go all 
right here. As to the style of dress that should 
be worn, that is a subject for an artist. Cer- 
tainly no lady appears graceful on wheels with 
skirts flapping the wind. I may not be au- 
thority on the subject, but if skirts must be 
discarded, for goodness’ sake, build the sleeves 
larger. Ifthat will not do, married ladies 
might consult their husbands and the misses 
their mothers.—[Old Bachelor. 


Likes Bicycling.—I live on a farm and as I 
have no brothers at home there are a great 
many things which my sister and I can do to 
help out. One vearlI helped a good deal in 
the hay. Another year I rolled the corn. I 
have often helped put hay in the mow. I am 
glad to hear that Robin can do so much to help 
in the house, for there are often times when a 
little help is very much appreciated. Like 
Mrs Nellie B. I play some music, mostly organ 


music. But unlike her I ride a bieyele. I do 
not wear bloomers, for I think them unneces- 
sary. But I think bicycling is good exercise. 


[Nuisance. 


many of the 
Perhaps you 


How about Housework?—I see 
good sisters do outdoor work 


have an aged father or sickly hus- 
band to help: if such is the case, I say God 
bless your labors: but on the other hand, if 


you have a husband that is strong and well, I 
say a woman’s place is not out-of-doors. If 
you are in poor health and you do it for exer- 
cise, is it necessary that you plow or plant? 
Some seem to be proud of what they can do 
outdoors, but. never a word of what they can 
do indoors. Now all the time you are doing 
this work to help your better half, how about 
your housework? Surely housework needs to 
be kept up.—]Hortense. 


Ants.—Do the housewives know that ants 
can be kept out of jars and closets by the use 
of chalk? Makea streak round the jars or on 
the edge of shelves, and not an ant will cross 
it. They will also leave the premises. Make 
a plain, wide mark.—[L. B. H. 


bs 

Many Times No!—To efface from my mem- 
ory alk knowledge of the books which I have 
read and their lasting influence for good upon 
my life would be to go me a great and irrepara- 
ble wrong and to rob me of one of God’s 
choicest blessings. My life has beena busy 
one. I have no time for frivolous reading, 
but I have never been deceived into accepting 
the vivid portrayal of real life as other than 
the imagery of masterly minds. Often have 
I thought of the effect upon the multi- 
tudes produced by our _ Lord’s parables 
of the sower of the seed, the prodigal 
son, the unmerciful servant, the wicked 
husbandman, the pearl of great price, and 
many others. “These things spoke Jesus 
unto the multitudes«in parables.’’ A parable 
I understand to be a fable or representation of 
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something real in life or nature from which a 
moral is drawn for instruction; verb intransi- 
tive, to represent by fiction or fable. There- 
fore should we deny the reading of the holy 
word to our children because life pictures are 
drawn there by fiction and fable, and many 
harmful books have been written and read by 
the unthinking and unscrupulous? No; many 
times no!—[{Farmer’s wife. 


Give the Women a Rest.— Every paper is teem- 
ing with advice to women: should 
make her home happy and attractive to her 
husband. That is very good. But did it ever 
occur to these writers that that husband had a 
little duty to perform in brightening her life by 
a tender word oracaress? Tired all day with 
the many duties of home-maker, in the evening 
she is treated to a frown or afew curt words 
from behind a newspaper. What wonder that 
her sensitive heart turns toward some rights, 
where she may be considered an individual 
and not merely an ‘‘annex.’’ Oh! there isa 
wide field here for philosophers and those who 
delight in advising women. You men, make 
your wives’ home life happy, more like the 
first married years, and you will have no rea- 
son to fear that ‘‘advanced ideas’’ will take her 
heart from home and children.—[Iris. 


how she 





Asked and Answered.—In answer to Dart- 
mouth subscriber, to pack eggs for winter use 
and the year ’round use: 1 pint rock salt, 1 pint 
lime, slake, the lime and then mix in salt, 1 
pailful of water. This is an infallible recipe 
with fresh eggs, faithfully tried for a number 
of years.—[S. E. M. 

Will some of your readers tell us how to 
clean and cure tripe? Almost all farmers here 
kill one or more beeves every fall and none 
save the tripe, and so far as I can learn no one 
knows how to cure it. Yet nearly all like it 
and buy from market men what they throw 
away themselves.—[A. G. 

Yes, Robin can have my address. 
Nina Preston, Bed Wing, Minn. 


It is Miss 


Will someone kindly oblige an old subscriber 
by sending recipes for sweet pickling cucum- 
bers and pears ?—[Mrs A. Lightbown. 


Mrs J. T. G.: Contributions of practical 
household matter for our Mothers and Daugh- 
ters’ pages are welcomed, and if of value will 
be printed and paid for. Friends are request- 
ed tosend stamps with manuscript, or in the 
event of rejection it will not be returned. 

Will someone please give me a nice grace for 
a child to say before meals ?—[A Reader. 

Mrs Nellie H., Nebraska: The prices paid 
for stories vary so widely according to quali- 
ty, availability, etc, that it is almost impossi- 
ble to quote. Short stories of poor and medium 
grades are in oversupply everywhere; good 
stories are rare and command good prices, say 
from $10 to $50 each. 





‘For years I had suf- 
fered from falling of the 
womb, inflammation of 
the stomach, and 
weakness of the 
female organs. 

*T used Lydia 

E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Com- 

pound, and 
found a_ perfect 
cure in it for 
these troubles.” 

Mrs. LIZZIE 
DECLINE, 224 

Grand Street, 
Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 












JAPANESE SOAP. 














Strictly Pure. Lest in the world for Laundry, 
Bath or Toilet. Will not yellow, stick or green the 
clothes like soaps made mostly of rosin. Contains no 
filthy disease-giving greases; CLEANEST SOAP MADE. 
Positively cures or prevents chapped hands. We 
manufacture also the Extra Pale, American Extra, 
White Prussian, Golden Rule Soaps, all standard 
brands of this market. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK M’F’G CO., Springdeld, Mage 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Darning Needle on Linen. 




















This design needs little explanation. It 
should be worked in a very light manner and 
is prettier all in white. 


a 


The Gooseberry Season. 

It is an interesting fact that jelly made from 
half-ripe gooseberries cannot be distinguished, 
either in color or taste, from that made of cur- 
rants, while the quantity of juice from a peck 
of gooseberries is one-third more than that 
from a peck of currants, and there is no dif- 
ference in the quantity of sugar used. 

Canned Gooseberries (green).—As these are 
usually canned for pies they are better sealed 
without sugar, that it may be added fresh at 
the time of using. Steam, wash and drain the 
gooseberries, put them in a _ porcelain-lined 
kettle, bring quickly to boiling point, and can 
in glass jars. Ripe gooseberries should be 
canned as follows: Allow 4 lb sugar to each 
Ib gooseberries. Put berries in kettle, cover 
them with sugar and let stand 1or 2 hours, 
then add } teaspoon powdered alum to each qt 
fruit. Stand on a moderate fire and bring to 
boiling point. Skim and can immediately.— 
[Mrs Rorer. 

Gooseberry Jam.—Top and stem the berries, 
and to every |b of fruit allow 1lbsugar. Put 
the gooseberries into the preserving kettle and 
just cover with cold water. After they are 
well boiled to pieces add the sugar and cook 
slowly, stirring frequently, for} hour. Put in- 
to jars or tumblers and stand aside to cool; 
when cold cover with paper. 

Gooseberry Catsup.—Three pounds fruit, 4 lbs 
sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 2 ozcloves, 2 oz cinna- 
mon. Boil all4 hoursand bottle.—[Mrs Hen- 
derson. 

Gooseberry Meringue.—Boil 2 qts green goose- 
berries in a little water and some moist sugar; 
pulp them through a sieve and lay the pulp at 
the bottom of a shallow pie dish. Beat up the 
yolks of 3 eggs and add to them ? pint milk, 
pour this on the top of the fruit, and place in 
moderate oven to bake; when nearly done 
whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
mix in lightly 1 oz sugar and pile it on the cus- 
tard. Return it to the oven to brown. 

Preserved Gooseberries (green).—Top and 
stem the gooseberries, wash in cold water and 
drain. Toevery lb of gooseberries allow 1} 
lbs of sugar and 14 pints water. Throw the 
gooseberries into a porcelain-lined kettle, cov- 
er with boiling water and stand aside a few 
moments to scald. Put the sugar and water 
in another kettle to boil. As soon as it boils 
skim and stand aside to cool. When the 
gooseberries feel tender take them out care- 


fully with a perforated skimmer and _ slide 
them carefully into a pan _ of cold 
water. Let stand a few minutes, then lift 


them again with the skimmer and put them 
carefully into thesyrup. Stand over a gentle 
fire and let simmer slowly for about 20 minutes 
or until they are quite clear. If the gooseber- 
ries seem likely to break take them “out care- 


fully and allow the syrup to boil a few minutes 
longer. 
tumblers and stand aside to cool. 
tie up and put away.—[Mrs Rorer. 
Spiced Gooseberries.—Leave 


When done put carefully into jars or 
When cold 


the stem 
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blossom on ripe gooseberries, wash clean; 
make a syrup of 3 pints sugar to 1 pint vinegar, 
skim if necessary, add berries and boil down 
till thick, adding more sugar if needed. When 
almost done spice with cinnamon and cloves 
and boil as thick as apple butter. 

Gooseberry Cusiard.—Beat up 2 yolks of eggs, 
with little more than § pint of milk, sweeten 
to taste, put the mixture in a jug, place itina 
saucepan of boiling water and stir over the 
fire till it thickens, then turn it into a_ basin 
and stir till cool. Half fill custard glasses 
with the gooseberry pulp as prepared above, 
add the custard and finish off with a spoonful 
of whipped cream. 





Wheelwomen on the Road. 
MEREDITH. 


A woman can ride in skirts as well as she 
can in bloomers provided she takes every pos- 
Sibility into consideration and gets the 
right sort of skirt. When [I was able 





A SKIRT WHICH DIVIDES. 


to ride I went off a-wheel down a quiet country 
road ina dark blue gingham, a thing of frills 
and furbelows, with a lace-trimmed white 
petticoat under it. A bad half-hour followed, 
when I had to stand there tangled up in the 
pedals waiting for some kindly passerby to 
come to my relief. Lace and frills and hun- 
dreds of yards of white cotton and blue ging- 
ham were twisted and twined and warped 
about that wheel. The good Samaritan came. 

My next costume was a tight-fitting bodice 
and walking skirt of navy blue serge. It was 
adorned around the bottom of the skirt with 
several rows of braid, and they proved as dan- 
gerous a catch-pedal as did the gingham frills. 
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The skirt crawled up horribly over my knees; 
it was too tight to be full on both sides, so 
finally I went by what I had gathered from ex- 
perience and a vast array of newspaper clip- 
pings, and evolved the costume I now wear. 
To begin with there is a dark, comfortable 
shirt waist, for cool days, a blazer to wear 
over it, and askirt which I think is quite as 
safe and quite as comfortable as bloomers and 
to my taste is much more womanly a garment. 


It is just long enough to reach 
the ankles. The goods is a_ black 
serge. The skirt, which is quite full and 


measures probably five yards around, is gath- 
ered into pleats at the back, and left rather 
plain in front. From belt to the bottom of the 
skirt it is lined with heavy satin, which cost 
more than the serge; only it is worth more 
than I paid for it, because now there is no hor- 
rible dread of the skirt crawling up over the 
knees. For about 10 inches up from the bot- 
tom there is a facing of fine, thin leather, and 
now though the wind may blow it “every 
which way,” there is nothing for a flying 
pedal to catch in. 

The other accessories of my costume are a 
black straw walking bat, which fits the head 
better than does a sailor, a pair of heavy black 
silk gloves lined with leather (they will last a 
whole season), laced boots I had made to order 
and which reach half-way to the knee, and a 
chatelaine bag for purse, handkerchief or any 
other thing one may want to carry, and a veil 
to protect from the sun and the blinding dust. 
I do not wear bloomers because I do not like 
them; only in our free country I believe in 
every woman, wheelwoman or otherwise, fol- 
lowing her own principles. The accompany- 
ing picture does not represent my own costume, 
but one which I saw on the road and of 
which we took snap shots with a camera. 
It will be observed that itis a divided skirt 
over a sort of bloomer costume, the skirt part- 
ing conveniently as the rider sits on the sad- 
dle. 








Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largect Manufacturers of 


(fa, PURE, HICH GRADE 
,é COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


sage sed HIGHEST AWARDS 


% from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 
many imitations 
ofthe labels and wrappers on our 
oods, consumers should make sure 
at our place of manufspturs, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 








GUARANTEE 





THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTS AND APPLIANCES INSURE TO THE SICK 
THESE GREAT POINTS OF ADVANTAGE OVER ALL IMITATORS 












The Electric Cur 
rent can he immedi- 
ately felt, although 
soothing to the 
most sensitive. The 
strength of the current ig 
under the complete con- 
trol of the wearer, so } 
much so that a child may 
be treated and cured by 
the same power of Belt 
necessary for the strong- 
est man. 


cures made and descriptions of Belts and Appliances. 


NO MEDICINES ARE NECESSARY. 
Avoid all cheap (so-called) Electric Belts and fraudulent imitations of our Electric Belts 
and Appliances, as these are an imposition, upon the suffering. 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC TRUSS is the most retentive and curative Truss 
made for the radical cure of Rupture. 
Inclose six cents and send for our Large Illustrated Catalogue in English, 
German, Swedish or Norwegian languages: containing medical facts, sworn statements of 


It can be changed 
from positive to negative 
current in a moment. 

They have and are cur- 
ing thousands of cases 
of Rheumatism, 
Chronic Diseases 
and Nervous Ail- 
ments in man and 
woman (from any cause) 
where long continued 
medical treatmentfailed 
to cure, 


Address 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE C0., 


205 to 211 State Street, Chicago. 








